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*  THIRTIETH  DAT  OF  SEPTEMBER, 


BUCKEYE  MEETING. 


Pursuant  to  public  notice,  a  respectable  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Hamilton  and  llossville,  was  held  at  the  Hamilton 
Hotel,  on  Saturday  evening,  August  23d,  1835.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  organized  by  calling  Jesse  Corwin,  Esq.  to  the  chair, 
and  appointing  William  B.  Van  Hook,  Secretary.  The  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated  by  John  B.  Weller, 
Esq.,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  by 
L.  D.  Campbell,  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  we  have  witnessed  with  feelings  of  pride  and 
gratification  the  rapid  advancement  of  our  native  state,  and 
are  solicitous  to  commemorate  the  daring  adventures  of  the 
hardy  pioneers  of  the  West,  and  of  adopting  measures  to  keep 
alive  the  recollections  of  the  interesting  incidents  connected 
with  the  country  which  gave  us  birth,  and  which  has  reared 
us  to  our  present  happy  condition — and  cherishing,  as  we  do, 
a  desire  to  make  an  appropriate  exhibition  of  the  gratitude 
which  is  justly  due  to  the  brave  warriors  who  encountered 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  attended  the  first  settlement 


of  Ohio — and  whereas,  it  has  been  ascertained  from  good 
authority,  that 4  Foi't  Hamilton which  occupied  the  site  where 
this  town  now  stands,  was  named  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  A.  D.  1791 — therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  the  thirtieth  day  of  next  September  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  Hamilton,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
‘Fort  Hamilton’  was  completed. 

Resolved ,  That  this  celebration  be  conducted  exclusively  by 
4  Buckeyes,’  and  that  all  other  citizens  be  and  they  are  here¬ 
by  respectfully  invited  to  attend  and  join  in  the  transactions 
of  the  occasion.  ^ 3 
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Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  make  all  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
celebration,  with  power  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations, 
as  to  them  may  seem  proper. 

Resolved ,  That  the  committee  of  arrangements  be  hereby 
instructed  to  send  cards  of  special  invitation  to  the  surviving 
pioneers  of  the  West,  and  all  others  whom  the  committee  may 
wish  to  join  us  in  the  celebration. 

The  following  persons  were  then  appointed  a  committee  of 
arrangements,  agreeably  to  the  third  resolution: 


Henry  S.  Earhart, 
Ezekiel  Walker, 
James  Rossman, 
Joseph  Lee, 


L.  D.  Campbell, 
William  B.  Van  Hook, 
John  B.  Weller, 
William  Bebb, 


Samuel  Johnson. 


On  motion, 

Resolved ,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published 
in  the  4  Hamilton  Intelligencer’ and  4  Western  Telegraph.’ 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

JESSE  CORWIN,  Chairman. 
W  m.  B.  Van  Hook,  Secretary. 

August  27,  1835. 


The  committee  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  celebrating  in  an  appropriate  manner  the  30th  day 
of  September  next,  being  the  day  on  which  4  Fort  Hamilton' 
wras  named,  met  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  25th  instant. 
Present:  Wm.  Bebb,  Joseph  Lee,  John  B.  Weller,  L.  D. 
Campbell,  II.  S.  Earhart,  Wm.  B.  Van  Hook,  Ezekiel  Walker, 
and  Samuel  Johnson.  The  board  was  called  to  order  by  H. 
S.  Earhart,  chairman;  after  which  J.  B.  Weller  was  appointed 
secretary. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  L.  D.  Camp¬ 
bell,  which,  after  eliciting  considerable  discussion,  was  passed: 

Resolved.  That  all  who  immigrated  to  this  state  under  the 
age  of  five  years,  and  all  persons  residents  of  Ohio  previous  to 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  Buckeyes ,  within  the  meaning  of  the  resolution  passed 
on  Saturday  evening  last. 
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Resolved ,  That  we  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  the 
officers. 

Whereupon,  the  following  appointments  were  made: 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  President  of  the  Day. 

C.  K.  SMITH,  lsf  Vice  President. 

JESSE  CORWIN,  2 d  Vice  President. 

Rev.  JEREMIAH  MORROW,  Jr.,  Chaplain. 

WILLIAM  BEBB,  Orator. 

Dr.  S.  WALKER,  Marshal. 

WILLIAM  C.  WOODS,  Assistant  Marshal. 

On  motion, 

Resolved ,  That  LEWIS  D.  CAMPBELL,  be  appointed  to 
write  a  suitable  poem,  and  to  recite  the  same  at  the  celebration. 

On  motion, 

Resolved ,  That  the  Hamilton  and  Rossville  Harmonic  Soci¬ 
ety  be  requested  to  furnish  suitable  music  for  the  occasion. 

Resolved ,  That  so  many  of  the  light  infantry  companies  in 
the  county  as  can  make  it  convenient,  be  solicited  to  parade 
on  that  occasion,  and  join  in  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

The  procession  will  be  formed  in  front  of  the  4  Hamilton 
Hotel,5  at  1 1  o5clock.  The  Oration  and  Poem  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  courthouse,  at  12  o'clock;  and  at  2  o'clock,  the 
company  will  partake  of  a  dinner,  to  be  prepared  by  Captain 
Skinner. 

All  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  state  are 
invited  to  attend. 

A  Buckeye  ball  will  be  given  at  the  Hamilton  Hotel  in  the 
evening. 

On  motion,  the  committee  adjourned. 

II.  S.  EARHART,  Chairman. 

John  B.  Weller,  Secretary. 

On  the  30th  day  of  September,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  a  federal 
salute  was  fired,  on  the  ground  where  4  Fort  Hamilton5  once 
stood.  At  1 1  o’clock,  A.  M.,  a  procession  was  formed  in 
front  of  the  Hamilton  Hotel,  composed  of  venerable  pioneers, 
distinguished  guests,  natives,  and  other  fellow-citizens,  and 
marched  to  the  Methodist  church,  where  the  ceremonies  of 
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the  day  were  commenced,  by  a  solemn  prayer  offered  up  in 
behalf  of  the  assemblage,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Latta,  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church.  The  following  Oration  was  then  delivered  bv 
Will  iam  Bebb,  a  native  of  Butler  county: 

F  ELLOW-CITIZENS : 

Flow  charming  and  abiding  is  the  influence  which  the 
scenes  of  childhood  fling  around  the  human  heart.  Neither 
distance  of  place,  nor  lapse  of  time,  can  erase  its  impress. 
It  grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  with  our  strength. 
At  home,  beneath  the  shades  of  the  forests,  on  the  margin  of 
the  hills,  by  the  side  of  the  rivulets,  where  we  played  away 
the  sunny  moments  of  infancy,  how  often  have  we  felt  its 
gentle  sway?  And  abroad,  when  wandering  far  from  coun¬ 
try,  and  kindred,  and  friends,  on  distant  shores  and  amongst 
strangers,  is  there  an  eye,  that  never  cast  a  lingering  look 
behind,  or  a  heart,  that  never  heaved  a  sigh  for  all  it  once  so 
dearly  cherished? 

‘Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

AVlio  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!’ 

No!  The  sentiment  prevails  wherever  there  are  men.  It 
reconciles  even  the  Laplander  to  his  snow-hut,  his  reindeer, 
and  his  eternal  winter.  It  binds  the  wandering  Arab  to  his 
native  desert,  and  makes  him  prefer  in  his  heart,  that  waveless 
ocean  of  burning  sand,  where  simoons  sweep  and  desolation 
reigns,  to  the  loveliest  landscape  that  fancy  could  sketch,  or 
eye  behold.  In  all  ages  and  nations,  and  throughout  every 
condition  and  period  of  life,  mankind  have  universally  display¬ 
ed  their  attachment  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  the  scenes 
of  their  childhood. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  predominant  feeling  of  the 
heart,  that  the  native  sons  of  Ohio,  here  and  elsewhere,  have 
associated  themselves  together,  have  pi'oudly  adopted  a  name 
first  given  to  them  in  derision,  and  nobly  resolved,  like  Cicero, 
to  make  it  honorable.  Not  to  encourage  sectional  feelings, 
prejudicial  to  the  good  order  and  well  being  of  the  country 
at  large.  Far  from  the  bosom  of  every  Buckeye  forever  be 
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the  thought!  There  is  nothing  connected  with  our  associa¬ 
tion,  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  most  enlarged  sentiments  of 
patriotism.  For  as  a  man  may  be  an  affectionate  husband, 
and  an  indulgent  father;  as  his  love  may  centre  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  and  yet  his  benevolence  may,  not  the  less  on 
that  account,  radiate  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  embrace 
within  its  ample  circumference  the  whole  race  of  man;  so  he, 
who  cherishes  on  memory’s  freshest,  greenest  leaf,  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  birthplace,  may  nevertheless  love  his  country, 
and  his  whole  country,  of  which  that  spot  forms  but  an  inte¬ 
gral  part.  Nay,  we  go  further,  and  say,  that  as  we  would 
doubt  the  general  benevolence  of  that  man,  who  regarded  not 
his  own  household,  first  and  supremely;  so  would  we  question 
the  patriotism  of  him  who,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  exis¬ 
tence,  could  cease  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  that  spot 
where  first  he  drew  the  vital  air. 

On  this  occasion  the  honorable  appellation  of  Buckeye  has 
not  been  confined  to  natives  only,  or  even  to  those  who  immi¬ 
grated  to  this  state  under  five  years  of  age.  By  a  resolution 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  to  whose  partiality  I  am 
indebted  for  the  honor  of  addressing  you  to-day,  I  am  author¬ 
ized  to  extend  to  every  pioneer,  whose  silvered  locks  grace  this 
festival,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  to  welcome  him 
here  as  a  genuine  Buckeye.  Yes,  thrice  honored  fathers  of 
Ohio!  wherever  you  were  born — wherever  you  derived 
your  earliest  impressions — how  strong  soever  may  have  been 
your  attachment  to  the  homes  of  your  youth,  and  the  graves 
of  your  fathers,  you  tore  yourselves  from  them,  braved  the 
perils  of  these  western  wilds,  and  made  bare  your  bosoms  in 
their  defence.  You  camo  to  our  territory  before  the  state 
herself  was  born!  You  have  worn  out  your  lives  in  her  ser¬ 
vice.  Nobly  have  you  won  your  birthright,  and  cheerfully 
shall  it  be  awarded  to  you. 

It  is  thus  that,  as  Ohio’s  native  and  adopted  sons,  we 
have  this  day,  with  one  accord,  come  up  hither,  to  com¬ 
memorate  an  important  event  in  our  early  history;  to 
record  on  this  spot  our  homage  for  our  fathers;  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  our  admiration  of  their  courage,  our  sympathy 
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for  their  sufferings,  our  gratitude  for  their  labors,  our  venera¬ 
tion  for  their  virtues,  and  our  firm  resolve  to  emulate  their 
deeds,  maintain  their  principles,  and  transmit  unimpaired  to 
our  children  that  rich  inheritance  which  we  have  received  at 
their  hands. 

The  date  of  the  event,  which  we  celebrate,  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  from  a  narrative  written  by  Gen.  St.  Clair,  of  his  dis¬ 
astrous  campaign  against  the  Northwestern  Indians.  He 
says,  in  substance,  that  ‘early  in  September,  1791,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Gen.  Butler  and  Cols.  Darke  and  Gibson, 
a  fort  was  laid  out  on  ground  previously  reconnoitred,  to 
cover  the  passage  of  the  Miami  river,  and  to  form  the  first 
link  in  the  chain  of  communication  between  Fort  Washington 
and  the  ultimate  object  of  the  campaign.  It  was  a  stockade 
work,  about  fifty  yards  square,  with  four  bastions,  and  plat¬ 
forms  for  cannon  in  two  of  them.  On  the  30th  of  September, 
the  fort  being  nearly  completed,  two  pieces  of  artillery  were 
placed  in  it,  and  it  was  named  Fort  Hamilton.'' 

Viewed  in  itself  as  an  isolated  fortification,  unconnected 
with  the  general  plan  of  operations  for  the  conquest  and 
defence  ol  the  northwestern  territory,  and  without  tracing 
those  operations  to  their  ultimate  results,  the  completion  of 
Fort  Hamilton  dwindles  into  an  event  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  distinguished  notice  this  day  bestowed  upon  it:  a  remark 
which  may  with  almost  equal  truth  be  made  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlements  at  Marietta  and  Cincinnati,  or  even  of  the  landing 
of  a  handful  of  pilgrims  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  The  most 
brilliant  events  in  history,  however,  are  not  always  those 
which  command  the  notice  and  deserve  the  commemoration 
of  after  ages.  The  victory  of  to-day  is  often  counterbalanced 
by  the  defeat  of  to-morrow.  No  results  materially  affecting 
either  the  happiness  of  individuals,  or  the  glory  of  nations, 
except  the  loss  of  lives  and  treasure,  follow;  and  both,  after 
exhibiting  their  share  of  momentary  attention,  are  forgotten. 
Other  events  much  less  brilliant  in  themselves,  and  for  the 
time  being  scarcely  noticed  by  the  world,  are  sometimes  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  train  of  consequences  so  unspeakably  important, 
that  as  the  tide  of  time  rolls  on  toward  the  ocean  of  eternity, 
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they  continue  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  to  increase  in 
moral  sublimity,  until  they  become  epochs  in  history,  com¬ 
manding  perpetual  remembrance.  The  mere  falling  of  an 
apple,  for  instance,  led  the  mind  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  the 
developement  of  those  sublime  discoveries  in  science,  which 
have  immortalized  his  name,  and  shed  a  halo  of  glory  around 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Similar,  I  apprehend,  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  sentiments  which  it  inspires  in  an  American 
bosom,  was  the  great  discovery  of  Columbus.  Why  do  we 
feel  so  strong  an  interest  in  every  application  which  he  makes 
for  royal  assistance?  Why  sympathize  with  him  in  all  his 
disappointments?  Why,  republicans  as  we  are,  could  we 
fall  on  our  knees,  and  kiss  the  fair  hand  of  Isabella  for 
becoming  his  patroness?  Why,  with  admiration  unbounded, 
behold  his  three  little  barks  weigh  their  anchors,  and  steer 
into  the  trackless  and  mighty  deep?  Why  tremble  when  the 
needle  varies  from  the  pole,  and  the  seamen  threaten  to  throw 
their  intrepid  captain  overboard, and  abandon  the  enterprise? 
Why,  with  breathless  anticipation,  do  our  hopes  revive,  when 
the  sailors  are  persuaded  to  continue  the  voyage  but  three 
days  longer?  Why,  at  last,  are  our  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
and  our  nerves  thrilled  with  emotions  indescribable,  when, 
from  the  topmast,  we  hear  the  cry  of  land!  Not  alone,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  that  science  has  triumphed  over  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition.  Not  alone,  that  we  see  the  labors  of  a  great  and  good 
man  crowned  with  signal  success.  But  because  we  imper¬ 
ceptibly  and  irresistibly  associate  wbth  the  enterprise  its  ulti¬ 
mate  results.  Because  we  feel  that  the  ships  of  Columbus  are 
freighted  with  the  fate  of  our  own  country.  Because  we 
behold,  in  the  far  distant  perspective  of  coming  years,  the 
American  revolution,  with  all  its  banners  flying,  bearing  on 
its  front  in  bold  relief  the  name  of  Washington — Victory — 
Independence — Constitutional  Freedom — National  Glory! 

It  is  when  thus  viewed  in  connexion  with  its  ultimate 
results  alone,  that  an  adequate  conception  can  be  formed  of 
the  true  character  of  that  event  which  we  this  day  com¬ 
memorate. 

A  graphic  sketch  therefore  of  the  West,  as  it  was  in  1791, 
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compared  with  what  it  is  at  this  moment;  a  brief  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  causes,  which  have  produced  the  mighty  change; 
and  a  glance,  at  what  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  from  the 
continued  operation  of  these  causes,  will  be  attempted,  on 
the  present  occasion,  however  inadequately  performed. 

I.  Standing  here  on  the  spot  where  the  armies  of  St.  Clair 
and  Wayne  once  stood,  with  the  honored  veterans  of  those 
armies  still  lingering  among  us,  there  is  something  in  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  occasion,  which  irresistibly  leads  the  mind 
to  dwell  on  the  scenes  of  other  days.  Shall  we  indulge  the 
feeling,  and  suffer  our  imaginations  to  carry  us  back  forty- 
four  years  to  this  spot,  and  behold  Hamilton  before  our  eyes, 
as  our  fathers  saw  it — a  beautiful,  elevated  plain,  surrounded 
by  hills  and  prairies,  and  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  the 
habitation  of  the  squirrel,  and  the  deer’s  resting  place.  There 
are  no  bustling  villages,  alive  with  population,  commerce  and 
the  arts;  no  roads,  mails  nor  canals,  no  private  mansions, 
nor  public  edifices,  nor  orchards,  nor  gardens,  nor  cultivated 
fields.  On  the  river’s  shore  stands  the  newly  erected  forti¬ 
fication.  Soldiers  are  there  upon  duty.  Indians  lurk  in  the 
surrounding  thickets,  thirsting  for  blood.  General  Butler  and 
his  brave  compeers  are  there  in  martial  pride,  little  thinking 
how  soon  their  blood  is  to  quench  that  savage  thirst!  Gen¬ 
eral  St.  Clair  is  there;  he  who  afterwards  lived  a  recluse  on 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  died  neglected,  a  melancholy 
proof  that  nought  but  victory  can  insure  military  renown. 

If,  from  this  interesting  spot  and  period,  we  could  bring 
within  the  scope  of  our  vision,  that  garden  of  nature  since 
denominated  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  all  its  majestic  features, 
with  half  the  distinctness  the  astronomer  Herschel  is  said  to 
have  seen  the  valleys  of  the  moon,  we  might  not  indeed  behold 
4  man  bats ,’  flying  down  from  the  cliffs  and  bathing  their  wings 
in  the  streams  below,  nor  chains  of  virgin  gold  pendant  from 
the  rocks,  nor  chrystalized  islands,  nor  raging  volcanoes.  But 
we  might  view  in  Nature’s  own  dress,  the  loveliest  region  this 
plain  old  planet  could  boast.  Nor  would  ranges  of  mountains, 
towering  in  grandeur,  nor  lakes  embosomed  in  beauty,  nor 
rivers  dashing  over  cascades  or  meandering  through  savan- 
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Has  of  incomparable  fertility,  be  wanting.  Forests,  unrival¬ 
led  in  extent  and  verdure,  would  be  there,  enlivened  with 
birds  of  every  note  and  every  hue;  and  boundless  prairies ,  and 
herds  of  buffaloes,  and  savages  to  hunt  them. 

But  if  we  look  for  traces  of  civilization,  what  do  we  behold? 
Cities,  palaces,  sapphire  temples?  No!  Here  and  there,  and 
far  between,  a  vestige.  At  New-Orleans,  a  few  French-built 
houses;  around  Col.  Boone,  a  settlement  of  Carolinians;  at 
Marietta,  Cincinnati,  and  Fort  Hamilton,  a  stockade  work, 
a  block-house,  a  buckeye  cabin  that  a  man  in  the  moon,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  Herschel’s  magic  telescope,  might  well 
mistake  for  ‘ biped  beavers’  huts.’ 

Shall  we  now  change  this  panorama,  and  take  a  view  of  this 
region,  not  as  it  was  in  1791,  but  as  it  is  in  1835?  The  bold 
outlines  of  the  scene  remain  indeed  unchanged,  and  unchange¬ 
able  as  the  foundations  of  nature.  The  mountains  are  there 
and  the  lakes.  The  rivers  still  flow  in  their  channels;  but  the 
buffalo  have  been  hunted  from  the  prairies,  and  the  pride  of 
the  forest  lies  low.  The  rights  of  the  aborigines  have  been 
trampled  in  the  dust.  They  have  fought  for  their  country, 
wreaked  their  vengeance,  and  died!  Powhattan,  and  Philip, and 
Logan,  and  Tecumseh,  are  no  more.  The  spirit  of  their  children 
is  broken.  They  have  sullenly  retired  beyond  the  4  Father  of 
waters,’  and  buried  the  blood-stained  tomahawk,  not  beneath 
the  green  sward  of  peace,  but  in  the  ashes  of  despair.  The 
places,  which  once  knew  them,  know  them  now  no  more  for 
ever.  Their  humble  wigwams  have  crumbled  to  dust,  and  on 
their  sites  are  seen  the  mansions  of  wealth,  and  the  triumphs  of 
architecture.  The  horrid  yells  of  the  war-dance,  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  council,  the  calumet  of  peace,  the  unearthly 
pow-wow  of  the  medicine-man,  are  seen  and  heard  no  more; 
but  in  their  stead,  the  polished  ball,  and  classic  stage,  halls  of 
legislation,  courts  of  justice,  and  temples  of  Christian  worship. 

The  history  of  man  presents  no  examples,  where,  within 
the  short  space  of  forty  years,  the  triumphs  of  art  over  the 
obstacles  of  nature  have  been  so  brilliant  and  complete. 
Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  have  been  called 
into  being;  schools,  colleges,  religious,  and  charitable  institu- 
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lions  established,  and  liberally  endowed;  civil  communities 
organized;  constitutions  formed;  and  eight  independent  states 
admitted  into  the  Union,  containing  an  aggregate  population 
greater  than  that  of  the  whole  confederation,  when  Washing¬ 
ton  led  our  fathers  to  victory  over  the  legions  of  Britain. 

Since  1811,  no  less  than  six  hundred  steamboats  have  been 
built  in  the  West,  and  navigated  western  waters — of  which, 
three  hundred  are  now  actively  employed;  and  to  crown  all, 
stupendous  works  of  internal  improvement,  exhibiting  in 
happy  combination  the  enlarged  views  of  the  statesman,  the 
science  of  the  engineer,  and  the  patient  toil  of  the  laborer, 
have  either  been  completed,  or  are  now  in  rapid  progress  of 
execution. 

II.  If  we  look  for  the  causes  which  have  produced  this 
unexampled  prosperity,  they  will  be  found 

1st.  In  the  immense  natural  advantages  and  resources  of 
the  Valley  itself.  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Allegheny, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  north  by  a 
chain  of  lakes  to  which  the  earth  affords  no  comparison,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Within  these  sublime 
boundaries,  embracing  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  terraqueous  globe;  a  region  unexampled  for  the  fertility  and 
varietyof  its  alluvial,  prairie,  and  upland  soils,  suited,  like  its 
climate,  to  the  production  of  almost  every  specimen  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom — from  the  cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  and 
oranges  of  Louisiana,  to  the  grains,  grasses,  apples,  pears,  and 
buckeyes  of  Ohio;  containing  within  its  bowels,  quarries  of 
marble,  beds  of  gypsum,  springs  of  salt  water,  and  inexhaust¬ 
ible  mines  of  iron,  and  lead,  and  stone  coal;  abounding  with 
forests,  that  vie,  in  altitude  and  beauty,  with  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  intersected  in  every  direction  with  rivers,  com¬ 
pared  with  which  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  and  the  Thames 
are  but  rivulets. 

Nor  are  we  less  indebted  to  dame  Nature  for  much  that  she 
has  withholden,  than  for  all  she  has  bestowed;  for,  like  an 
overweening  mother,  she  sometimes  spoils  her  children  by  the 
profusion  of  her  liberality.  Else,  why  is  Mexico,  with  her 
climate  of  Paradise,  her  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  precious 
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metals,  and  her  advantages  of  soil  and  geographical  position, 
probably  retrograding  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life;  and  certainly 
a  much  less  happy  country,  than  when  the  infamous  tyrant, 
Ferdinand  Cortez,  first  set  his  feet  on  her  shores?  Why  is 
the  great  mass  of  South  American  population  composed  of 
effeminate  beings,  utterly  incapable  of  selfgovernment?  Why 
has  not  a  canal,  long  since,  been  cut  across  the  isthmus  of 
Darien?  Why  does  not  the  bosom  of  the  Amazon,  like  that 
of  the  Mississippi,  foam  under  the  wheels  of  an  hundred  steam¬ 
boats? — The  truth  is  written  in  the  history  of  our  whole  race, 
and  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  world,  too  plainly  to  be  mis¬ 
understood,  that  man,  in  this  his  sublunary  sphere,  is  so  con¬ 
stituted,  that  in  order  to  the  full  development  of  all  his  pow¬ 
ers,  physical  and  mental,  he  must  have  difficulties  to  overcome, 
and  obstacles  to  surmount:  danger  must  rouse  his  courage, 
want  inspire  his  industry,  and  labor  nerve  his  arm. 

2d.  But  much,  indeed,  of  our  present  flourishing  condition 
is  ascribable  to  other  causes.  For,  notwithstanding  the  num¬ 
berless  dangers,  toils,  and  privations,  which  beset  the  early 
settlements  in  Ohio;  notwithstanding  it  was  the  red  man’s 
favorite  abode,  the  birth-place  of  Tecumseh,  and  the  home  of 
the  noblest  of  his  race;  notwithstanding  that  race  had  sworn 
in  the  war-dance,  that  the  pleasant  valleys  of  the  Miami  and 
Scioto,  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  to  their  fathers,  should 
forever  remain  the  homes  of  their  children,  or  the  common 
graves  of  themselves  and  their  enemies;  notwithstanding 
that  vow  was  fearfully  kept,  as  many  a  widow  can  tell,  and 
as  the  fate  of  the  armies  of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  will,  to  all 
future  time,  abundantly  testify;  notwithstanding  all  this,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  no  country  on  earth  was  ever 
settled  under  circumstances  more  highly  favorable,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  those  magnificent  results,  which  have 
followed. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  those  circumstances.  In 
the  years  1785  and  1786,  to  go  no  further  back,  New  York, 
Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  named,  ceded  to  congress,  as  trustee  for  the 
confederacy,  all  their  conflicting  claims  to  the  northwestern 
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territory,  upon  three  conditions,  recited  in  some  of  the  deeds; 
first,  that  the  ceded  territory  should  be  formed  into  states, 
and  admitted  into  the  Union,  on  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states;  second,  that  the  land  should  be  disposed  of  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  states;  and  third,  that  the  mode  and 
conditions  of  the  sale,  should  be  exclusively  regulated  by 
congress. 

Having  thus,  as  against  the  whole  civilized  world,  procured 
an  incontestible  title  to  the  northwestern  territory;  congress 
opened  a  negotiation  with  the  Indians,  who  were  the  original, 
and  only  rightful  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  by  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  at  Fort  M’Intosh  with  the  Wyandots,  Delawares, 
Chippewas,  and  Ottawas,  acquired  the  relinquishment  of  those 
tribes,  to  a  large  tract  of  land,  comprehending  three-fourths  of 
all  that  is  now  Ohio.  In  May,  1785,  soon  after  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  this  treaty,  congress  proceeded  by  ordinance,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  trusts,  reposed  in  it  by  the  several  states  as 
expressed  in  their  deeds  of  cession.  The  land  was  directed 
to  be  divided  into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  and  amongst 
other  reservations,  one  section  in  the  centre  of  every  town¬ 
ship  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools.  Amendments  were, 
from  time  to  time,  made  in  these  land  laws,  as  experience  dic¬ 
tated,  until  they  assumed  the  present  form;  amendments 
which  need  not  be  expatiated  upon,  as  they  are  familiar  to  all 
present,  further  than  to  remark,  that  for  wisdom  of  design, 
and  simplicity  of  execution,  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States, 
stand  forth  in  history  without  a  parallel.  They  settle  defin¬ 
itely  the  boundaries  of  every  man’s  possessions,  give  him  an 
indefeasible  title  to  his  freehold,  and  thus  cut  up  litigation  by 
the  roots — or  rather  give  it  no  soil  from  which  to  spring. 

But  this  wisely  organized  system,  for  the  survey  and  sale 
of  the  public  domain,  was  not  the  only  circumstance  which 
accelerated  the  growth  of  Ohio.  The  I'evolutionary  war  had 
just  gloriously  terminated,  leaving  east  of  the  mountains  a 
nation  of  republican  freemen,  flushed  with  victory,  inured  to 
toil  and  hardship,  practised  in  the  arts  of  war,  burning  with 
enterprize,  and  inheriting  all  the  virtues  of  their  fathers,  who, 
a  century  and  a  half  before,  had  bidden  a  last  farewell  to  their 
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iTraHsallantic  homes,  and,  for  conscience  sake,  welcomed  the 
wilderness  of  North  America,  with  all  its  privations.  When 
peace  had  shed  her  benign  rays  east  of  the  Allegheny  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  clouds  of  war  began  to  lower  in  the  western  hor¬ 
izon,  these  valiant  sons  of  heroic  fathers  flew  to  the  rescue; 
and  certainly  never  was  there  a  race  of  men  better  fitted,  both 
by  nature  and  education,  to  conquer  a  powerful  and  subtle 
foe,  subdue  the  wilderness,  and  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  all  that  prosperity  which  we  now  enjoy. 

3d.  Nor  did  they  come  unattended  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  liberty  and  law.  Fortifications  erected  by  con¬ 
gress  for  their  defence,  indeed,  they  had  none;  but  the  philo¬ 
sophical  though  peaceful  spirit  of  Nathan  Dane,  had  thrown 
around  them  a  bulwark,  infinitely  more  invulnerable,  when 
defended  by-such  men,  than  Gibraltar’s  rock  in  the  hands  of 
slaves.  The  ordinance  of  ’87  was  here  before  them.  It  had 
fastened  itself  upon  the  soil.  It  guarantied  to  every  pioneer 
liberty  of  conscience — the  right  of  trial  by  jury — the  right  of 
equal  representation — the  inviolability  of  private  property, 
and  in  short,  all  those  barriers  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  had 
thrown  around  the  citadel  of  freedom,  to  bar  the  approaches 
of  arbitrary  power.  Had  this  celebrated  ordinance  stopped 
here,  it  would  have  only  repeated  and  enforced  those  great 
principles  of  liberty,  which  the  people  of  England  have, 
during  eight  hundred  years,  been  extorting,  one  by  one,  from 
the  hands  of  unwilling  tyrants,  and  some  of  which  they  yet 
but  half  enjoy;  but  it  went  further,  and  contained  much  that 
was  original,  much  that  was  truly  American. 

The  first  of  these  original  provisions,  declared  that  no  law, 
4  impairing  the  validity  of  contracts  previously  made,  without 
fraud,  should  ever  have  any  binding  authority  within  the  ter¬ 
ritory.’  A  provision  which  has  since  been  embodied  in  our 
state  constitution,  and  which  served  as  the  principal  barrier 
to  that  rage  for  legislating  men  out  of  debt ,  which  pervaded  the 
politicians  of  the  West,  not  many  years  since;  for  the  effects 
of  which,  Ohio  herself,  notwithstanding  this  constitutional 
provision,  was  far  from  being  exempt. 

The  next  provision  which  I  shall  notice,  though  not  entirely 
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original,  is  strictly  of  American  growth.  The  third  article 
declares  that,  ‘  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour¬ 
aged.’  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  congress,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  appropriated  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  for  the  use  of  common  schools.  Other  donations 
of  whole  townships,  for  the  endowment  of  colleges,  were 
made;  to  one  of  which,  Miami  University,  the  pride  of  our 
county,  owes  its  origin  and  support.  Our  state  legislature, 
also,  acting  with  reference  to  the  same  great  object,  and 
expressly  reciting,  by  way  of  preamble,  that  clause  of  the 
ordinance  of  ’87,  now  under  consideration,  have  proceeded 
to  erect  upon  it  our  present  free-school  system;  a  system 
which,  judging  from  its  effects  upon  the  population  of  those 
states  where  it  originated,  will,  at  no  distant  day,  leave  few 
children  in  Ohio  unable  to  read  and  write. 

But  of  all  the  provisions  of  that  ordinance,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  the  most  beneficent  in  its 
ultimate  results  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  was  that 
which  excluded  involuntary  servitude  from  our  territory,  and 
made  the  soil  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio  forever  incapable  of 
sustaining  a  slave. 

With  slavery,  as  it  exists  at  the  South,  we  meddle  not. 
There  the  framers  of  our  institutions  found  it,  and  there  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  it.  But  surely  it  is  matter  of  no  less 
rejoicing  to  us,  than  of  honor  to  our  fathers,  that  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  social  system,  where  slavery  had  not  as 
yet  polluted  the  soil,  a  perpetual  interdict  was  laid;  and  that, 
too,  by  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  the  slaveholding 
states  themselves,  there  being  but  one  dissenting  voice.  In, 
contemplating  the  history  of  that  time,  and  dwelling  upon  the 
difficulties,  which  beset  our  statesmen  in  compromising  the 
jarring  interests  of  the  several  sections  of  the  confederacy, 
how  cheering  it  is  to  behold  the  true  American  feeling  in  favor 
of  freedom,  thus  bursting  forth,  wherever  it  was  at  all  prac-. 
ticable  to  give  it  efficiency!  and  what  tongue  can  tell  how 
much  of  our  present  prosperous  condition  is  owing  to  this 
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single  timely  provision.  For,  aside  from  its  effect  upon  soci¬ 
ety,  in  a  social,  moral,  and  political  point  of  view,  slave  labor 
never  did,  and  never  can,  compete  with  that  of  freemen. 
Much  less  can  a  community  where  slavery  is  tolerated,  and 
where  one  portion  of  the  population  consumes  what  the  other 
produces,  compare  with  one  where  the  whole  mass  of  the 
population  are  producers  as  well  as  consumers.  Involuntary 
servitude  is  a  blight  which  withers  alike  the  energies  of  the 
slave,  and  those  of  his  master;  for  the  one  has  no  inducement 
to  labor,  and  the  other  no  necessity  for  it.  It  tends  to  over¬ 
throw  national  prosperity,  because  it  undermines  its  princi¬ 
pal  source,  national  industry. 

On  the  contrary,  the  motto  of  every  free  laborer  is 
4  Onward /’  Feeling  that  all  he  earns  is  his  own,  and  accus¬ 
tomed  from  his  early  youth  to  encounter  difficulties,  and  to 
overcome  them  by  the  energy  of  his  own  mind  and  body,  he 
acquires  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  selfreliance,  enterprise, 
and  industry,  which  4  endureth  all  things  and  never  faileth,’ 
counts  every  thing  possible,  quails  at  nothing,  projects  with 
boldness,  and  executes  with  a  steady  hand.  And  as  commu¬ 
nities  are  but  large  families  of  individuals,  and  must  necessa¬ 
rily  partake  of  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  which  they  are  composed,  the  wilderness, 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  such  a  population,  is  made  4  to  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose.’  Unnumbered  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
spring  up  in  every  direction.  All  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  brought  into  requisition,  and  even  the  elements  made 
subservient  to  the  hand  of  industry.  Every  rivulet  turns  its 
spindle,  and  every  coal  pit  its  steam  engine.  Manufactory 
is  added  to  manufactory,  canal  to  canal,  and  rail  road  to  rail 
road.  The  lakes  of  the  North  are  made  to  pour  their  com¬ 
merce  into  the  rivers  of  the  South;  the  towering  elevation 
of  mountains  overcome,  space  annihilated,  and  the  producer 
brought  to  the  consumer’s  door.  By  the  joint  agency  of  fire 
and  water  acting  upon  each  other,  a  vessel  of  five  hundred 
tons  burden  is  propelled  against  the  rapid  current  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati;  her  numerous  pas¬ 
sengers,  the  while,  sitting  at  their  ease  in  her  state-rooms, 
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enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  ever-varying  landscape,  which 
glides  before  their  eyes,  as  the  noble  steamer  rides  on  in  the 
majesty  of  her  power. 

Such,  though  feebly  portrayed,  have  been  the  fertile 
sources  of  Ohio’s  present  grandeur.  When  we  look  at  them  as 
we  should;  when  we  reflect  upon  all  that  Providence  has  be¬ 
stowed  upon  us,  and  on  much  that  for  our  substantial  good  he 
has,  in  mercy,  withholden;  when  we  consider  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  early  settlement  of  our  native  state,  the 
character  of  its  population,  and  the  nature  of  the  institutions 
by  which  they  have  been  governed:  we  almost  cease  to  won¬ 
der  at  its  present  flourishing  condition,  unparalleled  though 
it  be;  for  the  causes  are  as  much  without  a  parallel  in  history, 
as  the  effect. 

Ill,  And  now,  fellow-citizens,  seeing  the  prosperity  of  the 
West  has  not  been  accidental,  but  the  natural  result  of  causes, 
yet  existing,  we  trust,  in  all  their  vigor,  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  take  a  glace  at  what  we  may  reasonably  anticipate,  from 
the  continued  operation  of  these  causes. 

European  travelers  have  reproached  us,  we  know,  with 
living  in  the  future,  and  seeking  there  for  those  glories  which 
we  can  find,  neither  in  our  present  condition  nor  past  history. 
Let  them  reproach!  and  seek  consolation  for  their  present  de¬ 
generacy,  in  contemplating  the  crumbling  relics  of  their  for¬ 
mer  grandeur!  We  neither  envy  their  pleasure,  nor  heed 
their  sarcasms.  For  the  past  ot  our  military  and  naval 
renown,  we  point  to  the  name  of  Washington  and  the  revolu¬ 
tion;  to  Bunker-hill,  Saratoga,  and  Yorktown;  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  the  Thames,  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Atlantic.  If  they  tell 
of  their  political  institutions,  we  bid  them  compare  their 
boasted  Magna  Charta  and  Bill  of  Rights ,  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ordinance  of  ’87,  If  our 
career  of  national  greatness  commenced  at  a  later  period 
than  that  of  the  nations  ot  the  old  world,  does  it  follow  that 
the  last  may  not  be  first,  and  the  first  last?  If  we  have  fewer 
towers  crumbling  to  ruin,  we  have  more  states  rising  to 
grandeur.  1  f  we  have  less  in  the  past  to  boast  of,  we  have 
more  in  the  future  to  hope  for.  And  who  shall  censure  us 
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for  indulging  that  hope?  Who,  looking  at  our  progress  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  century,  shall  set  limits  to  the  improvements 
of  the  next?  What  imagination  shall  now  dare  set  bounds  to 
the  resources  of  this  great  valley  of  the  West,  as  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  our  children  when,  fifty-six  years  hence,  they  assem¬ 
ble  on  this  spot  to  celebrate  the  first  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  completion  of  Fort  Hamilton?  when  the  villages  of 
the  West  shall  have  grown  into  cities,  and  its  population 
shall  have  increased  to  many  millions;  when  its  rivers  shall 
have  been  united  at  their  sources,  by  canals  and  rail  roads, 
with  the  Atlantic  rivers  on  the  East,  with  the  lakes  of  the 
North,  and  perhaps  with  the  Oregon  of  the  far  West;  when 
all  our  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  shall  have  been 
formed  into  states,  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  Tell  me  not 
that  all  this,  like  4  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  shall  vanish 
and  leave  not  a  wreck  behind;’  for  it  falls  far  short  of  that 
glorious  reality,  which  the  last  half  century  has  accomplished. 
And  who  shall  now  set  bounds  to  American  enterprize,  act¬ 
ing  under  the  protection  and  influence  of  American  institu¬ 
tions,  and  say, 4  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come ,  and  no  farther ,’  and 
here  shall  all  thy  glorious  deeds  be  stayed? 

If  three  millions  of  our  fathers,  within  the  last  three  score  years, 
have  disenthralled  themselves  from  foreign  bondage,  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  established  our  government,  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  valley,  reared  here  eight  prosperous  states  con¬ 
taining  a  population  of  four  millions,  invented  steamboats,  cut 
canals,  and  wrought  out  all  that  our  eyes  behold — shall  we, 
their  children,  numbering  twelve  millions,  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  enjoying  civil  institutions,  the  wonder  of  mankind, 
with  no  national  debt,  and  an  overflowing  treasury — shall  we 
stop  short,  and  do  nothing?  No!  not  while  there  runs  a  drop 
of  our  fathers’  blood  through  our  veins.  Let  the  wheels  of 
nature  then  roll  on!  Let  Providence,  in  his  mercy,  vouchsafe 
to  us  health  and  plenty,  and  we  also  will  do  something  worthy 
of  our  ancestors — something  for  which  our  children  shall  rise 
up  and  call  us  blessed. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  but  one  catastrophe  that  can 
arrest  our  onward  career,  and  prevent  the  realization  of  all 
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that  the  most  sanguine  imagination  ever  conceived;  and  that 
is,  a  severance  of  the  Union  with  all  its  direful  consequences. 
Of  this,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  some,  I 
trust  we  have  little  to  fear.  Abolitionists  may  print  pamph¬ 
lets,  and  nullifiers  burn  them.  A  disgraceful  and  lawless  mob 
may,  here  and  there,  consume  a  convent  or  hang  up  a  gam¬ 
bler — but  the  Union  will  stand!  as  it  has  already  stood,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  the  assaults  of  open  enemies,  as  well  as  the 
machinations  of  midnight  traitors.  Yes,  stand  the  Union 
must!  Too  long  have  the  people  enjoyed  its  beneficent  oper¬ 
ation.  Too  deeply  have  the  dying  admonitions  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  sunk  into  every  American  heart,  for  ruin,  thus  soon,  to 
triumph  over  the  source  of  all  our  prosperity  at  home,  and 
glory  abroad!  Never  shall  American  hands  be  the  first  to 
rend  that  star-spangled  banner  which  has  so  often  led  their 
fathers  to  victory!  Never,  at  least,  shall  it  be  said  that 
Oh  io's  Native  So?is  were  not  the  last  to  despair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union? 


After  Mr.  Bebb  had  concluded,  a  poem,  written  by  Lewis 
D.  Campbell,  was  recited  by  him,  which  we  regret  our  ina¬ 
bility  to  publish.  We  insert  his  polite  letter  to  the  secretary, 
in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  publish. 

Hamilton,  October  20th,  1835. 

Jno.  B.  Weller ,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Buckeye  Committee,  &c. 

Dear  Sir — Some  days  since  you  informed  me  that  your 
committee  had  passed  a  resolution,  requesting,  among  other 
things,  a  copy  of  my  poem,  recited  at  the  late  4  Buckeye  Cele¬ 
bration,  for  the  press. 

Were  I  at  all  inclined  to  introduce  myself  to  the  reading 
world  as  a  poet ,  indulging  even  a  hope  that  my  productions 
would  merit  a  favorable  reception,  I  should  most  undoubtedly 
avail  myself  of  the  very  favorable  opportunity  which  is  now 
presented.  A  learned  writer  once  remarked,  that  4  no  indi¬ 
vidual  could  be  a  poet,  unless  Nature  made  him  such.’  I  have 
always  been  a  firm  believer  in  this  doctrine,  and  must  acknow- 
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ledge  that  my  deep  solicitude  to  have  our  recent  celebration 
conducted  exclusively  by  Native  Buckeyes ,  caused  me  to  tra¬ 
vel  beyond  the  sphere  designed  for  me  by  Nature  herself. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  suffering  my  imagination  to  lead  me  still 
farther  astray,  or  to  induce  me  to  throw  my  first  attempt  into 
the  hands  of  the  ruthless  critics,  I  feel  disposed  to  ask  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  exercise  of  that  liberality  which  is  characteristic 
of  4  Buckeyes ,’  to  excuse  my  noncompliance  with  their  request. 
The  flattering  manner  in  which  my  humble  effort  has  already 
been  received,  bestows  more  honor  than  I  could  have  claimed 
- — certainly  as  much  as  it  deserves. 

For  the  distinction  conferred  upon  me  by  the  appointment, 
and  for  other  favors  of  the  committee,  be  pleased,  sir,  to  offer 
them  individually  and  collectively,  assurances  of  my  thanks 
and  profound  regard.  Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

L.  D.  Campbell. 


‘The  procession  was  then  again  formed  and  marched  to  the 
ground,  upon  which  the  fort  was  erected — when  General  Har¬ 
rison,  at  the  request  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  company.  The  committee  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  a  copy  of  the  general’s  speech  in  time  for  this  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  company  was  then  conducted  to  the  courthouse  yard,, 
where  an  excellent  repast  had  been  prepared  by  Captain 
Skinner. 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR  Presided,  assisted  by 


Jesse  Corwin,  and 
Charles  K.  Smith, 


Vice  Presidents. 


After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  following  toasts  were 
drunk : 

REGULAR  TOASTS. 

1.  General  Arthur  St.  Clair ,  the  builder  of  Fort  Hamilton. 
A  brave  but  unfortunate  officer.  Peace  be  to  his  shade! 

2.  General  Harmer.  Though  success  did  not  crown  his 
efforts,  his  country  acknowledges  his  patriotism  and  valor. 
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3.  General  Anthony  Wayne.  Bold,  daring,  and  desperate 
in  his  efforts  to  subdue  an  inveterate  foe.  The  present  pros¬ 
perity  of  Ohio  bears  testimony  to  his  success. 

4.  The  Surviving  Members  of  Wayne’s  Army.  Scattered 
over  the  land,  poor  and  helpless.  When  they  leave  the  soil 
for  which  they  fought,  may  they  drop  their  mantles  of  patri¬ 
otism  on  their  children. 

5.  The  Early  Settlers  of  Ohio.  A  hardy,  daring,  and  in¬ 
trepid  people.  May  their  descendants  emulate  their  virtues. 

6.  Alexander  Hamilton,  first  Secretary  of  the  United  States' 
Treasury.  An  enlightened  statesman  and  an  honest  man. 

7.  The  ‘  Buckeye’  State.  A  bright  star  of  the  republic  in 
the  western  horizon.  Uncontrolled  by  the  rules  which  gov¬ 
ern  other  planets,  she  wends  her  way  to  the  zenith. 

8.  The  Ohio  and  Miami  Canals.  Noble  specimens  of 
4  Buckeye’  spirit  and  enterprize. 

9.  The  Literary  Institutions  of  Ohio.  May  they  send  out 
4  Buckeyes,’  who  shall  be  the  ornaments  of  the  state,  and  the 
pride  and  honor  of  the  republic. 

10.  The  Federal  Union.  Each  Buckeye  responds  ‘it  must 
be  preserved .’ 

11.  The  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States.  Competi¬ 
tors  in  virtuous  renown — emulous  only  for  our  country’s  good. 

‘  Let  tyrants  look  and  tremble.’ 

12.  The  President ,  Vice  President,  and  Heads  of  Depart¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States. 

13.  The  Ladies.  May  they  all  soon  learn,  that,  in  this 
Buckeye  land,  ‘  ’  Tis  not  good  for  woman  to  be  alone.' 

Several  letters  from  a  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  festivities  of  the 
day,  were  then  read  by  John  B.  Weller,  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee;  which  we  here  copy,  as  near  as  possible,  in  the  order 
of  their  presentation. 

(LETTER  FROM  JOHN  McLEAN,  ESQ.) 

Richland,  August  31,  1835. 

Gentlemen — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  very 
kind  invitation,  to  unite  with  my  fellow-citizens  of  Hamilton, 
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in  the  celebration  of  the  30th  of  September  next,  4  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  day  on  which  General  St.  Clair  named  the 
fort  at  that  place;'  and  I  regret  my  inability  to  do  so,  as  my 
judicial  duties  will  require  me  to  be  absent  from  the  state  at 
the  time  stated. 

No  one  can  feel  a  deeper  interest  than  myself,  in  comme¬ 
morating  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  earlv  history  of 
Ohio.  Since  I  was  eleven  years  old.  I  have  had  my  home 
within  her  limits,  and  have  observed,  with  no  ordinary  solici¬ 
tude,  the  steps  by  which  she  has  been  advanced  to  her  pre¬ 
sent  position.  Amongst  other  subjects  of  gratification,  there 
is  none  that  can  afford  more  pleasure  to  the  early  citizens  of 
Ohio,  than  to  witness  the  rising  character  of  her  native  sons. 
To  these  may  be  safely  confided  the  honor  and  interests  of 
the  state,  and,  I  trust,  that  through  their  efforts,  her  future  his¬ 
tory  will  become  as  distinguished  as  her  past  one  has  been 


prosperous. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  my  thanks  for  your  polite  invitation, 
and  believe  me  to  be,  with  very  great  respect, 

lour  obedient  servant. 


Messrs. 

Wm.  Bebb, 

L.  D.  Campbell, 
Joseph  Lee, 
Ezekiel  Walker, 
H.  S.  Earhart, 


John  McLean. 


> 


f  John  B.  Weller, 
Wm.  B.  Van  Hook, 
V  Samuel  Johnson, 
James  Rossman. 


TOAST, 

BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  Hon.  John  McLean.  His  indefatigable  industry,  strict 
integrity,  and  eminent  public  services,  have  placed  him  high 
in  the  adecTrens  of  his  countrymen. 


(LETTER  FROM  RICHARD  M,  JOHNSON.) 

Great-Crossings,  Sept.  7th,  183o. 
Gentlemen, — Your  communication,  inviting  me,  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  Hamilton,  to  be  present  at  a  celebration, 
on  the  30th  instant,  in  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which 
General  St.  Clair  named  the  fort,  has  been  received,  and 
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please  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  this  unex¬ 
pected  honor.  A  native  citizen  of  the  western  country,  and! 
a  witness  of  most  of  the  wonderful  changes,  in  moral  and 
physical  character,  through  which  it  has  passed,  it  would 
delight  me,  to  participate  in  the  festivities  of  an  occasion,, 
which  would  naturally  bring  them  in  review  before  my  mind. 
I  deeply  regret,  therefore,  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power,  to 
meet  your  kind  wishes;  as  it  would  be  especially  gratifying, 
to  meet  my  fellow-citizens  of  Hamilton,  at  the  festive  board, 
which  connects  itself  with  so  many  interesting  recollections. 

For  the  favorable  sentiments,  which  you  have  expressed, 
and  the  high  appreciation  of  my  humble  services,  you  will 
please  accept  my  sincere  thanks.  A  public  servant  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  confidence,  who  will  not  willingly  make  every  sac¬ 
rifice  for  his  country,  which  his  duty  requires;  and  whether 
my  station  be  high  or  low,  you  may  calculate  upon  my  sin¬ 
cere  and  cordial  efforts  to  promote  the  honor  and  happiness 
of  our  common  country.  In  reviewing  my  public  life,  con¬ 
scious  of  my  entire  devotion  to  the  discharge  of  my  trust,  I 
feel  deep  concern  that  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so 
little  for  the  benefit  of  my  country,  compared  with  my  wishes. 
It  proves  to  me  that  our  prosperity  and  our  liberty  depend 
upon  an  united  action,  and  not  upon  individual  efforts.  In 
lieu  of  my  company,  permit  me  to  offer  you  the  following 
sentiment: 

Ohio — fifty  years  ago  a  wilderness,  now  a  prosperous,  pa¬ 
triotic,  and  mighty  state — A  striking  commentary  upon  the 
value  and  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  public 
and  private  enterprize. 

With  sentimeuts  of  great  respect,  I  am,  most  sincerely, 
Your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

Rh.  M.  Johnson. 

Messrs . 

Wm.  Bebb,  1  O  f  J°HN  B.  Weller, 

L.  D.  Campbell,  |  |  I  Wm.  B.  Van  Hook, 

Joseph  Lee,  )*  §  x  Samuel  Johnson, 

Ezekiel  Walker,  a  |  James  Rossman. 

H.  S.  Earhart,  ?  ^ 
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TOAST, 

BY  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Johnson.  A  generous,  brave, 
and  distinguished  officer  in  the  Indian  wars.  The  wounds 
he  received  in  defence  of  the  West,  entitle  him  to  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 


LETTER  FROM  THOMAS  EWING. 


Lancaster,  Sept.  1,  1835. 

Gentlemen, — Yours  of  the  26th  instant,  in  which,  as  a 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  Buckeyes  of  Hamilton,  you  invite 
me  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Fort  Hamilton,  was  duly  received. 

I  like  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  native  sons  of  the  west,  in 
meeting  together  to  celebrate,  and  thus  keep  in  remembrance, 
those  days  which  form  important  epochs  in  the  history  of 
our  native  land.  It  is  time  that  we  should  feel,  we  are  a  peo¬ 
ple ,  and  that  we  have  a  history. 

In  the  present  state  of  my  affairs,  I  cannot  promise  cer¬ 
tainly,  but,  if  practicable,  I  will  attend. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours, 

T.  Ewing. 


Messrs. 


William  Bebb, 

John  B.  Weller, 
L.  D.  Campbell, 

W  m.  B.  Van  Hook? 
Samuel  Johnson, 


O 

c 

i4<: 


JH 


James  Rossman, 
Ezekiel  Walker, 
H.  S.  Earhart, 
Joseph  Lee. 


TOAST, 

BY  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing.  In  him  we  have  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  unyielding  perseverance  leads  to  renown. 


LETTER  FROM  JOHN  JOHNSTON. 

Upper  Piq.ua,  Sept.  12,  1835. 

Gentlemen, — I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  of 
the  27th  of  August,  containing  an  invitation  on  the  part  of  the 
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4  Buckeyes’  of  the  town  of  Hamilton,  to  attend  your  celebra¬ 
tion  on  the  30th  instant.  I  fear  it  will  be  out  of  my  power  to 
meet  with  you:  the  season  is  a  very  sickly  one  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  and  several  of  my  own  family  are  at  this  time 
afflicted;  in  addition  to  all  this,  for  many  years  past,  I  have 
been  laboring  under  accumulated  disease,  which  has  taken 
away  all  desire  for  mixing  in  scenes  of  festivity;  nevertheless, 
should  I  attend  the  trustees’  meeting  of  the  Miami  University, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  month,  I  may  give  you  a  call. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  young  men  of  our  country  disposed  to 
commemorate  the  prominent  events  connected  with 'its  first 
settlement:  it  at  once  brings  into  view  the  sacrifices  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  their  forefathers  in  opening  the  way  for  that  rich 
inheritance  which  is  now  ours.  The  state  of  Ohio,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  the  Miami  country,  is 
among  the  most  productive  and  desirable  sections  of  the 
globe;  the  indications  of  prosperity,  independence,  and  com¬ 
fort  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveler  in  every  direction, 
afford  the  happiest  proof  of  this.  From  a  howling  wildernesss, 
the  haunts  of  savage  men  and  savage  beasts,  in  a  period  of 
forty  years,  it  is  become  thickly  populated,  studded  with 
beautiful  towns,  cities,  and  villages,  of  which  the  place  of  your 
residence  is  a  pleasing  specimen.  It  is  somewhere  about 
forty-two  years  since  I  first  saw  Fort  Hamilton,  when  the  life 
of  a  white  man,  unprotected  out  of  the  reach  of  its  guns,  was 
not  safe  for  a  moment.  The  red  man  was  everywhere  in 
the  thicket,  lurking  for  the  scalp  of  his  enemy;  and  many  a 
gallant  spirit  met  an  untimely  grave  in  your  vicinity,  from 
the  merciless  savage.  The  road  from  Cincinnati  to  Fort 
Hamilton  was  more  narrowly  watched  than  any  other;  the 
murders  were  so  frequent  on  it,  that  when  cases  of  the  kind 
were  reported  at  Cincinnati,  they  scarcely  obtained  a  passing 
remark,  unless  some  person  of  distinction  had  fallen. 

The  red  man  is  now  gone  far  away  in  the  west;  the  place 
that  knew  him  once  here,  knows  him  now  no  more  for  ever. 
A  few  years  past,  they  were  the  only  neighbors  I  had  at 
Upper  Piqua;  my  house  was  the  place  of  their  constant  resort 
and  their  home ;  hundreds  of  them  were  born  and  raised  to 
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mature  years  under  my  care,  as  the  agent  of  the  government. 
Circumstances  compelled  them  to  go  away,  much  against  their 
will;  for  they  were  strongly  attached  to  this  country.  How 
melancholy  is  the  case  of  the  Indian!  All  attempts  to  reclaim 
him  from  his  wandering  habits,  and  fix  him  down  to  the  inno¬ 


cent  and  peaceable  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  domestic 
arts,  appear  to  be  unavailing,  probably  from  a  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  motives  and  actions  of  white  men. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  commencement,  rise,  and 
progress  of  your  town.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  among  the 
greatest  and  best  men  of  the  American  revolution:  the  secret 
and  confidential  history  of  those  times,  recently  brought  to 
light,  shows  him  clearly  to  have  been  among  the  purest  patriots, 
the  most  disinterested  and  useful  men  of  the  time.  I  am  aware 
that  his  character  was,  in  by-gone  years,  viewed  through  the 
jaundiced  eye  of  prejudice;  so  much  so,  that  some  mock  patriot 
at  one  time  moved  in  our  legislature  to  change  the  names  of 
the  counties  of  Hamilton  and  Adams,  out  of  disrespect  to  the 
great  and  good  men  after  whom  they  were  called.  To  the 
lasting  honor  of  our  state,  the  motion  was  not  sustained:  had 
the  result  been  otherwise,  I  am  sure  you  could  not,  in  good 
heart,  have  met  to  celebrate  the  day  on  which  ‘Fort  Hamilton’ 
was  named.  Time,  which  sooner  or  later  sets  all  things 
right,  has  already  done  ample  justice  to  the  memories  of  those 
among  the  fathers  of  the  American  revolution. 

I  take  leave  to  offer  as  a  sentiment  for  your  festive  board, 
should  I  not  be  able  to  attend, 

The  Memory  of  General  Alexander  Hamilton — first  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States — both  in  war  and 
peace,  the  bosom  friend  and  companion  of  Washington. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  very  great  respect, 

1  our  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Johnston. 


Messrs. 

Wm.  Bebb.  j  ^  ^ 

L.  D.  Campbell,  I  §  I 
Joseph  Lee,  §  < 

Ezekiel  Walker,  |  S'  [ 
H.  S.  Earhart,  J  P 


John  B.  Weller, 
w  m.  B.  Van  Hook, 
Samuel  Johnson, 
James  Rossman. 
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TOAST. 

BY  THE  COMMITTEE. 

John  Johnston ,  Esq.  of  Upper  Piqua.  A  most  daring  and 
adventurous  pioneer — once  greeted  by  the  war-whoop  of  the 
Indian,  now  welcomed  by  the  voices  of  a  free,  prosperous, 
and  happy  people. 

LETTER  FROM  GEORGE  J.  SMITH. 

Lebanon,  4th  September,  1835. 

Gentlemen, — On  my  return  home  from  Xenia  a  few  days 
since,  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  26th  ulti¬ 
mo,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  celebration  ol  the  30th  day  of 
September,  by  the  4  Buckeyes’  of  Hamilton, 4  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  day  on  which  General  St.  Clair  named  the  fort  in 
that  place.’ 

Born  and  raised  in  the  limits  of  the  now  state  of  Ohio,  iden¬ 
tified  with  her  in  feeling,  and  accustomed  from  my  infancy 
to  her  institutions,  I  hope  it  will  not  savor  of  affectation  in  me 
to  express  the  deep  interest  which  I  feel,  not  only  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  prosperity  and  rising  greatness  of  my  native  state,  but 
also  in  the  commemoration  of  those  events,  which  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  her  early  history.  The  moral  effect  produced  by 
looking  back  from  our  present  elevation,  to  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  that  our  pioneer  fathers  were  called  to  meet,  must 
be  salutary. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
that  it  would  afford  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  be  present  with 
you  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  to  unite  with  my  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  festivities  of  the  day:  I  fear,  however,  that 
duties  of  an  official  and  paramount  character,  will  deprive  me 
of  the  gratification. 

Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  communicate  to  those  you  repre¬ 
sent,  my  acknowledgments  for  the  honor  conferred  by  the  invi¬ 
tation;  and  accept  for  yourselves,  individually,  my  thanks  for 
the  kind  and  flattering  terms  in  which  it  has  been  communicated. 

You  will  please  present  to  the  company  the  following 
sentiment: 

The  State  of  Ohio.  Distinguished  for  the  fertility  of  her 
soil,  her  public  spirit,  the  liberality  of  her  institutions,  and  the 
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mildness  of  her  laws:  may  that  soil  never  be  polluted  by  the 
footsteps  of  a  foreign  invader;  nor  the  supremacy  of  those 
laws  menaced  by  the  horrors  of  a  lawless  mob. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

George  J.  Smith. 


Messrs. 

Wm.  Bebb, 

L.  D.  Campbell, 
Joseph  Lee, 
Ezekiel  Walker, 
IL.  S.  Earhart, 


John  B.  Weller, 
Wm.  B.  Yan  Hook, 
V  Samuel  Johnson, 
James  Rossman. 


v. 


TOAST, 

BY  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  George  J.  Smith ,  President  Judge  Seventh  Judicial  Cir¬ 
cuit.  A  profound  lawyer,  and  an  amiable  man :  to  know  him 
is  to  love  him. 


LETTER  FROM  JACOB  BURNET. 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  24,  1835. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  received  your  letter,  inviting  me  to 
attend  the  Buckeye  celebration  of  the  30th  instant,  the  day 
on  which  General  St.  Clair  named  the  fort,  which  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  site  of  your  flourishing  town  when  I  first  saw  it. 
Since  that  time,  thirty-nine  years,  and  a  part  of  the  fortieth, 
have  been  added  to  the  years  beyond  the  flood.  Then,  the 
person  who  now  acknowledges  the  honor  of  your  invitation, 
was  in  the  morning  of  life,  just  commencing  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  The  Northwestern  Territory,  selected  as  his 
residence,  was  one  vast  unbroken  forest,  except  a  few  spots 
here  and  there,  where  small  groups  of  white  men  had  collected 
and  settled.  It  was  occupied  by  numerous  tribes  of  brave, 
intrepid  warriors,  who  met  the  pioneer  fathers  with  a  hostile 
front,  at  the  places  where  they  first  landed,  and  gave  them 
distinctly  to  understand,  that  the  country  was  not  to  be  ac¬ 
quired,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  tedious,  exterminating  war. 
Yet  their  hearts  did  not  fail  them.  They  had  left  the  homes 
of  their  youth,  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  with  a  firm  re¬ 
solve  to  encounter  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
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meat  of  their  object.  To  that  resolution  they  adhered.  Hea¬ 
ven  smiled  on  their  cause — victory  crowned  their  efforts;  and 
here  it  is  that  we  now  own,  occupy,  and  cultivate  the  garden 
spot  of  the  earth — here  it  is  that  the  Buckeyes  of  Ohio,  des¬ 
cendants  of  the  pioneers,  sit  under  their  vines  and  their  fig- 
trees,  surrounded  with  peace  and  plenty,  enjoying  the  bless- 
sings  of  the  happiest  government  on  earth,  and  may  celebrate 
at  their  pleasure  the  gallant  deeds  of  their  fathers.  In  the 
language  of  the  bard  of  Mantua,  they  may  say,  O  melibce 
deus  nobis  here  otia  fecit. 

The  few  of  the  early  adventurers  to  the  West  who  yet  sur¬ 
vive,  have  witnessed  the  progress  of  a  transformation,  almost 
miraculous.  Throughout  this  immense  valley,  then  shaded 
by  a  dense  forest,  unbroken,  save  by  the  wild  luxuriance  of 
occasional  prairies,  they  now  behold  countless  plantations, 
villages,  towns  and  cities,  risen  and  rising  in  all  directions. 
The  wigwam  of  the  savage,  and  their  own  primitive  cabins, 
have  given  place  to  edifices  of  taste  and  elegance.  For  the 
paths  trod  by  the  natives  on  their  war  and  hunting  excur¬ 
sions,  have  been  substituted  the  canal,  the  turnpike,  and  the 
rail  road.  Orchards,  meadows,  and  fields,  waving  with  grain, 
are  seen  in  all  directions;  and  the  eye  is  constantly  met  by 
indications  of  ease  and  comfort.  In  truth,  the  wilderness  has 
been  made  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Let  him  who  desires  to  realize  the  contrast  between  the 
state  of  the  country,  when  the  pioneers  entered  it,  and  that 
which  it  now  exhibits,  go  back,  in  recollection,  to  the  day 
commemorated  by  your  jubilee — to  the  gloomy  fall  of  1791. 
Let  him  take  a  view  of  what  then  was,  and  of  what  then  was 
anticipated,  and  having  done  so,  let  him  cast  his  eyes  around, 
survey  what  now  is,  and  anticipate,  if  he  can,  what  soon  is  to 
be ;  and  his  desire  will  be  accomplished.  But  who  is  able,  fully 
to  do  this?  Those  only,  who  participated  in  the  scenes  of 
1791 — w'ho  mingled  in  the  conflicts,  endured  the  privations, 
and  breasted  the  dangers  of  that  day-- in  whose  ear  the  yell 
of  the  savage  has  resounded,  and  who  can  say  with  the  exiled 
hero,  escaped  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  quceque  ipse  miserima 
vidi  et  quorum  pars  magnafui.  Unfortunately  but  few  of 
that  little  band  remain,  to  participate  with  you  in  the  fruits  of 
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their  toil  and  danger;  most  of  them  are  with  the  pilgrims  of 
the  Plymouth  rock,  and  the  few  that  remain  must  soon  join 
the  same  honored  band.  But  so  long  as  you,  their  sons,  enjoy 
and  appreciate  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  their 
enterprize,  they  will  have  their  reward. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  period  to  which  your  celebra¬ 
tion  carries  us,  a  thousand  interesting  reminiscences  crowd  on 
the  mind.  Then  our  federal  government  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  was  viewed  as  an  experiment  of  doubtful  result,  even  by 
its  most  anxious  friends.  The  politicians  and  statesmen  of 
Europe  ridiculed  the  project,  and  in  anticipation  of  their 
wishes,  predicted  its  downfal.  The  nation,  exhausted  by 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  was  poor,  involved  in  debt,  and 
without  resources;  but  its  inhabitants  were  enterprising,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  frugal.  Luxury  was  comparatively  unknown. 
Plainness  and  simplicity  in  the  style  of  living,  was  universal. 
Morality  and  political  integrity  prevailed  everywhere.  Pri¬ 
vate  character  was  held  sacred.  A  licentious  press  was  not 
tolerated;  and  the  servants  of  the  people  were  chosen  by  the 
people,  uninfluenced  by  considerations  not  connected  with 
their  qualifications  and  fitness  for  office.  Then  the  heroes  of 
the  revolution,  the  patriots  and  statesmen  who  formed  our 
unequalled  constitution,  w'ere  on  the  theatre  of  action,  con¬ 
ducting  the  nation,  and  consummating  her  high  destiny.  At 
their  head,  our  Washington  stood  preeminent,  in  the  vigor  of 
his  intellect,  surrounded  and  aided  by  a  group  of  worthies, 
whose  names  can  never  die.  Among  them  was  Alexander 
Hamilton — the  patriot  statesman — the  friend  and  confidant  of 
Washington,  whose  name  was  given  by  General  St.  Clair  to 
the  Fort  referred  to  in  your  resolution.  That  illustrious  name 
has  been  retained,  and  yet  distinguishes  the  town,  which  it 
honors,  while  itself  is  honored  by  the  retention.  That  name 
will  be  revered,  as  long  as  talent,  patriotism,  and  virtue  are 
held  in  repute.  It  will  be  sung  by  generations  yet  to  be 
born ;  and  it  will  be  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  father  of  his 
country,  and  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  when  the  name 
of  the  vindictive  aspirant,  whose  way  to  supreme  power  he 
had  blocked  up,  and  by  whose  murderous  hand  he  fell,  will  be 
forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to  be  detested. 
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But  I  am  trespassing  on  your  patience,  and  consuming 
more  of  your  time,  than  I  am  entitled  to  claim.  I  therefore 
hasten  to  a  close,  requesting  you  to  accept  my  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  honor  conferred  by  your  letter  of  invitation. 

As  circumstances  prevent  me  from  being  present  at  the 
celebration,  to  participate  in  the  flow  of  friendship  and  mutual 
good  feeling,  which  the  occasion  must  call  forth,  suffer  me  to 
offer  the  following  sentiment: 

The  Buckeyes  of  Ohio ,  Sons  of  the  Pioneers.  Neither  ap¬ 
palled  by  difficulty,  nor  enfeebled  by  indulgence,  they  will 
rise  to  the  elevation  to  which  they  are  pointed,  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  fathers,  and  to  which  they  seem  destined  by 
Providence. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Burnet. 

W  m.  Bebb,  and  others, 

Committee  of  Arrangement. 

TOAST, 

BY  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Jacob  Burnet.  A  well  tried  and  faithful  public  ser¬ 
vant:  he  carries  with  him  to  his  retirement,  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

LETTER  FROM  JOSEPH  S.  BENHAM. 

Louisville,  Sept.  18,  1835. 

Gentlemen, — Your  letter  inviting  me  to  unite  with  the 
4  Buckeyes  of  Hamilton,’  in  commemorating  the  30th  instant, 
the  day  on  which  General  St.  Clair  named  and  dedicated  the 
Fort  at  that  place  to  the  public  service,  was  received  several 
days  ago.  I  have  delayed  answering  it,  in  hopes  that  I  should 
be  able  to  accept  your  polite  and  very  flattering  invitation. 

I  find,  however,  that  as  the  court  commences  here  on  the  21st, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  All  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  heroic  epoch,  at  which  this  fort,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  lamented  Hamilton,  was  built,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
protection  which  it  afforded  to  the  bleeding  frontier  settle¬ 
ments,  and  particularly  to  the  unfortunate  remnant  of  our 
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army,  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  General  St.  Clair.  My 
earliest  recollections  are  associated  with  your  beautiful  vil¬ 
lage;  and  the  spot  where  the  fortress  stood — now  become 
classic  ground — was  then  marked  by  a  few  mouldering  pali¬ 
sades.  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  cannot  meet  you  and  others, 
my  early  friends  and  comrades,  on  this  interesting  occasion. 
I  will,  however,  present  for  your  acceptance  the  following 
sentiment: 

John  Riley,  Esq.  A  soldier  of  the  revolution — a  pioneer 
of  the  West — a  distinguished  member  of  the  convention  that 
formed  your  constitution — the  early  friend  and  patron  of  Fort 
Hamilton:  may  his  setting  sun  be  as  serene  and  cloudless,  as 
his  Iona;  life  has  been  noiseless  and  useful! 

With  sincere  regard,  I  remain 

your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Jos.  S.  Benham. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bebb, 

Wm.  B.  Fan  Hook, 

L.  D.  Campbell, 

And  others  of  the  Committee. 

TOAST, 

BY  the  committee. 

Joseph  S.  Benham,  Esq.  His  distinguished  talents,  and  en¬ 
chanting  eloquence,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  amongst  the 
noble  sons  of  the  4  Buckeye ’  state. 

The  committee  of  arrangement  had  received  letters  from 
Doctor  Drake,  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  Judge  Hall,  and  others 
accepting  the  invitation;  but  we  regret  to  say,  from  some 
cause,  (no  doubt  unforeseen  at  the  time  of  the  acceptance,) 
they  were  not  in  attendance.  The  following  toasts  from  the 
committee  were  read: 

Hon.  T homas  Corwin.  Although  born  in  a  sister  state,  he  has 
been  reared  on  4  Buckeye ’  soil.  We  proudly  present  him  to 
the  world  as  a  specimen  of  its  fruits. 
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Doctor  Daniel  Drake.  Distinguished  through  the  Union  as 
well  for  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  i  Great  V alley  J  as  for  his 
literary  and  scientific  attainments. 

Hon.  Janies  Hall.  Zealous  and  persevering  in  his  efforts  to 
raise  the  standard  of  western  literature.  We  bid  him  ‘  God 
speed.  ’ 

Our  Guest ,  Gen.  Wm.  II.  Harrison.  His  bold  and  fearless 
defence  of  the  West,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  give  him  lasting 
claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  her  native  sons. 

After  the  drinking  of  this  toast,  General  Harrison  rose  and 
addressed  the  company  in  a  neat  and  eloquent  speech. 

Our  Guest ,  Francis  Dunlavy ,  Esq.  One  of  the  venerable 
pioneers:  His  talents  and  sterling  integrity  would  do  honor 
to  any  state. 

Judge  Dunlavy  rose  and  observed,  that  he  was  quite  sur¬ 
prised  and  even  confounded  at  the  honor  which  the  committee 
had  conferred  upon  him,  and  of  which  he  was  so  undeserving. 
Yet,  as  they  had  judged  it  proper  so  to  do,  and  the  example 
had  been  set  by  those  gentlemen  who  preceded  him,  and 
who  had  been  toasted,  he  felt  himself  under  obligations  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  company  in  something  like  a  speech:  a  task  which  he 
was  never  well  qualified  to  perform;  but  for  which,  owing  to  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances,  he  was  at  present,  wholly  unfit.  The  best 
effort  he  could  ever  make  would  scarcely  afford  them  enter¬ 
tainment;  but  when  he  reflected  how  eloquently  and  appro¬ 
priately  the  gentlemen  who  were  up  before  him  had  instruct¬ 
ed  and  cheered  the  company,  he  feared  that  his  blunt  and 
coarse  remarks  would  scarcely  be  endured. 

He  had  not  been  a  permanent  resident  of  the  state  so  early 
as  some  others;  yet  as  it  was  the  first  and  only  part  of  the 
world  in  which  he  ever  tenanted  a  shed,  or  lay  under  a  roof 
which  he  could  call  his  own,  they  would  justly  conclude  that 
he  was  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  extraordinary  rise 
and  growth  of  their  common  state.  And,  beside  this,  long 
before  he  became  a  resident,  he  had  often  visited  the  country 
now  composing  the  state  of  Ohio,  when  uninhabited  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  white  man,  except  some  British  trader  or  American  pris- 
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oner.  Yes,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  he  had  traveled,  at 
various  times,  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  country,  and  in 
which  he  had  spent  many  laborious  days  and  wearisome 
nights. 

The  gentleman  who  first  addressed  you — General  Harri¬ 
son — spoke  feelingly  of  the  pressing  cares  and  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  which  a  commander-in-chief  must  endure  when  placed 
under  circumstances,  such  as  he  had  once  been  in — having  a 
line  of  frontier,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Missouri,  all  under  his 
command,  and  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  any  im¬ 
propriety,  or  even  misfortune,  that  should  be  discovered  in 
any  part  of  that  extensive  range.  He — Judge  D. — was  not 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  tremendous  responsibility  and  cor¬ 
responding  anxiety  which  such  a  situation  must  produce.  He 
had  himself  been  in  the  public  service,  at  the  times  w7hen  he 
had  so  often  traveled  that  state,  as  already  mentioned.  He, 
indeed,  was  not  an  ensign,  nor  a  commander  of  any  grade — 
but  merely  a  private  soldier;  having  never  risen  higher  than 
a  sergeant ,  or  held  a  written  [military]  commission  in  his  life. 
But  had  he  therefore  no  interest  in  that  conflict?  Had  he  not 
liberty  to  secure,  and  a  country  to  contend  for?  The  pros¬ 
pect  or  even  danger  of  a  defeat,  or  any  other  disaster,  was  far 
from  being  an  object  of  indifference  either  to  his  own  situa¬ 
tion  or  that  of  his  commander.  When  surrounded  by  the  en¬ 
emy — when  almost  within  reach  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalp¬ 
ing  knife  of  the  Indian — when  liable  every  moment  to  fall  a 
prey  to  that  or  other  instruments  of  savage  cruelty — he  has 
s)7mpathized  with  and  felt  keenly  for  that  anguish  and  mental 
suffering  which  his  officers,  and  particularly  his  commander, 
was  enduring;  and  the  censure  and  disgrace  that  must  inev¬ 
itably  overwhelm  him  in  the  event  of  defeat  and  loss  of  his 
army:  nor  in  that  critical  moment  did  he  forget  the  injury 
that  such  an  event  would  inflict  on  our  common  country. 

He  could  not  say  he  would  willingly  have  died  to  relieve  his 
commander  and  country  from  the  threatened  disaster:  for, 
having  never  died ,  he  did  not  know  what  death  was:  but  this 
much  he  might  truly  say,  that  even  in  this  perilous  situation,  he 
was  much  more  affected  for  the  responsibility  of  his  officer, 
and  the  injury  like  to  be  sustained  by  his  country,  than  for 
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his  own  personal  danger;  and  that  in  such  a  degree,  as  to 
cause  him  almost  entirely  to  forget  the  latter. 

He  had  said  this  much  respecting  the  revolutionary  war: 
he  could  say  much  more,  but  time  was  short.  Others  maybe 
called  on  to  speak;  he  therefore  feared  to  weary  their  pa¬ 
tience,  and  infringe  on  the  time  of  those  who  may  rise  hereaf¬ 
ter.  He  would,  however,  say  a  few  words  on  the  late  war 
with’ the  British  and  Indians. 

General  Hull  surrendered  himself  and  his  army  at  De¬ 
troit,  as  prisoners  of  war  to  a  British  general, — not,  as 
many  supposed,  through  treason,  but  from  mere  cowardice. 
Hull  had  been  appointed  by  James  Madison — one  of  the  best 
men  who  ever  fdled  the  presidential  chair,  not,  however,  an 
experienced  soldier; — and,  although  actuated  by  the  best  mo¬ 
tives,  he  committed  a  great  mistake.  His  error  was,  indeed, 
a  common  one.  He  supposed  the  experience  and  services  of 
General  Hull,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  evinced  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  command  in  the  present  war.  Tins  principle  is 
wholly  misapplied,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  those  who  have  grown 
old  out  of  service.  Gen.  Hull,  although  once  a  soldier,  was 
what  any  other  old  man  would  be  in  like  circumstances — 
what  he  himself  would  be,  if  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
an  army,  a  coward.  But  whatever  produced  the  disaster,  it 
struck  terror  and  dismay  through  the  whole  country.  A  large 
and  gallant  army  were  delivered  up  prisoners  to  the  enemy,  a 
savage  foe  hovering  around  Fort  Wayne,  (the  only  barrier 
between  us  and  our  enemies,)  already  closely  invested.  The 
garrison,  as  well  as  the  citizens  who  had  ventured  to  locate 
themselves  in  that  remote  and  wild  region,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  troops,  all  liable  every  moment  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
cruel  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  or  suffer  a  more  lingering,  but 
not  less  cruel  death  by  famine.  And  what  added  much  to 
this  distress,  and  greatly  increased  the  alarm,  we  had  no  mili¬ 
tary  leader  in  whom  any  confidence  could  be  placed.  Rumors 
were  afloat,  charging  many  with  treason  and  being  in  the 
British  interest.  At  this  period,  a  goodly  number  of  armed 
volunteers  had  arrived  at  Piqua,  on  the  west  of  the  Great 
Miami;  but  no  spirit  seemed  to  pervade  them,  except  a  spirit 
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of  jealousy,  mutual  accusations  and  recriminations.  Governor 
Meigs,  although  on  the  spot,  and  although  a  worthy  man  and 
friend  to  his  country,  was  entirely  prostrated  and  rendered 
inactive,  by  the  crime  of  treason  and  disaffection,  imputed  to 
him  by  vulgar  clamor. 

The  governor  had  previously,  in  compliance  with  his  con¬ 
stitutional  and  official  duties,  organized  and  furnished  Gen. 
Hull  with  an  army  of  Ohio  militia.  These  Hull  had  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  British  at  Detroit.  Rumor  now  falsely  charged 
that  these  troops  had  been  organized  and  put  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Hull,  by  the  governor,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  surrendered  to  the  British  as  prisoners  of  war.  These 
rumors,  false  and  unfounded  as  they  were,  so  oppressed  the 
governor  as  to  render  him  totally  inactive. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  whatever  other  dangers  or  disas¬ 
ters  might  occur,  every  thing  was  postponed  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
Wayne.  For  the  whole  country  was  under  alarm  and  in 
commotion — fleeing  in  every  direction — some  crossing  or  pre¬ 
paring  to  cross  the  Ohio  river,  thinking  themselves  more  se¬ 
cure  under  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  Kentucky  than  their 
own  state. 

It  may  be  inquired,  where  all  were  liable  to  be  invaded, 
why  so  anxious  for  the  safety  of  a  few?  Others  might  fall — - 
their  danger  was  future  and  contingent.  Fort  Wayne  was 
in  the  very  jaws  of  destruction;  nor  could  it  at  any  time  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  behold  fifty  or  a  hundred  fellow- 
citizens  murdered,  as  it  were,  by  the  Indians,  in  cold  blood. 
An  effort  was  made  to  march  to  their  relief.  For  that  pur¬ 
pose,  it  was  proposed  to  elect  a  commander  to  lead  the  expe¬ 
dition.  He  was  even  then,  from  age  and  ills  (not  heart-sick¬ 
ness,  but  external  pains,)  unable  to  take  part  in  the  enterprize; 
and  not  having  a  vote,  he  perhaps  intruded,  for  he  did  endea¬ 
vor  to  give  a  direction  to  the  election.  General  Lytle,  of 
Cincinnati,  had  already  been  mentioned  by  a  gentleman  before 
him.  Him,  he  (Judge  D.)  was  extremely  anxious  to  have 
chosen  for  a  leader.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  General 
Lytle’s  experience,  and  had  on  former  occasions  witnessed 
his  bravery;  and  although  he  was  well  known  in  other  parts 
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ot  the  state,  he  was  in  that  place  partially  a  stranger.  George 
Adams,  a  good  man  and  even  an  experienced  soldier,  was 
elected  to  the  command,  bat  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfit. 

Had  General  Lytle  been  chosen,  he  would  have  considered 
Fort  Wayne  as  relieved;  but  he  now  utterly  despaired,  and 
viewed  it  as  a  certain  sacrifice. 

At  tills  gloomy  period,  it  was  announced  that  General  Har¬ 
rison  was  on  his  way  from  Kentucky,  coming  with  an  army 
to  our  relief.  His  route  was  unknown,  and  it  was  even  said 
that  his  intended  course  was  in  a  direction  different  from  that 
which  led  to  Fort  Wayne.  He  had,  on  that  occasion,  sug¬ 
gested  the  propriety  of  sending  messengers  to  meet  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  to  inform  him  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  in  hopes  he 
would  press  on  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  General  Harri¬ 
son  was  met  by  the  messengers — the  fort  was  relieved:  the 
sequel  is  already  known. 

Yet  he  would  detain  the  company  a  few  minutes  longer. 
He  had  already  mentioned  the  state  of  despair,  confusion,  and 
alarm,  which  at  that  moment  pervaded  the  whole  country. 
But  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  General  Harrison  was  on 
his  march  to  take  the  command,  than  he  felt  himself  once 
more  inspired  with  hope,  and  he  could  again  say  that  he  had 
a  country.  'N or  was  he  alone  in  these  reflections.  He  fully 
believed  there  was  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  then  in  the 
state,  from  ten  years  old  and  upwards,  but  what  felt  more  or 
less  of  the  same  aspirations.  There  were  then  no  jealousies, 
no  party  spirit — no  inquiries  by  what  authority  he  held  the 
command.  The  hearts  of  all  were  relieved — the  joy  and 
satisfaction  were  universal. 

Our  Guest ,  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lytle.  A  descendant  of  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  distinguished  pioneers  of  the  West — a 
generous,  talented,  and  highminded  son  of  Ohio — the  Jirst 
Buckeye ’  representative  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Lytle  then  said  in  substance: 

I  am  consoled,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  under  the 
embarrassment  which  I  cannot  but  feel  from  the  warm  and 
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heartfelt  manner  in  which  this  toast  has  been  received,  by  the 
reflection  that  it  is  a  divided ,  if  not  altogether  a  borrowed 
compliment.  It  refers  to  departed  worth.  It  looks  back  to 
my  lineage.  It  associates  an  humble  name  most  gratefully 
to  me,  by  its  favorable  terms,  with  the  memory  of  one  who  I 
am  proud  to  claim  as  my  father!  I  am  glad  to  construe  the 
Compliment  as  being  chiefly  derivative  from  that  cause;  and 
so  understanding  it,  permit  me  to  declare  that,  from  my  in¬ 
most  soul,  I  thank  you. 

It  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  my  feelings,  fellow-citizens  of 
Butler  county,  (said  Mr.  Lytle)  that  here,  where  I  first  came 
to  break  the  ice  of  my  professional  career,  I  find  amongst  my 
old  and  early  friends,  that  they  have  not  been  forgetful,  or 
inattentive  to  the  merits  of  one  whose  memory  is  far 
more  precious  to  me,  than  even  my  own  fame.  The  silver¬ 
headed  veterans  who  surround  this  board,  teach  me  by 
this  toast,  and  by  their  actions,  that  although  their  heads 
are  bleached,  their  memories  are  green  with  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  character  and  achievements  of  their  early  and 
adventurous  companion.  By  the  same  evidence  I  am  admon¬ 
ished  that  their  sons,  my  early  friends,  have  heard,  admired, 
and  approved  his  history.  I  will  not  dishonor  the  best  im¬ 
pulses  of  your  natures,  by  asking  you  to  forgive  this  unusual 
manifestation  of  filial  pride  and  affection,  at  such  a  time  and 
on  such  an  occasion;  but  I  will  take  leave  to  explain  briefly, 
why,  by  the  sentiment  you  have  offered  and  which  has  been 
so  kindly  received,  I  so  deeply  feel  its  value,  that  a  sense  of 
duty  compels  me  thus  frankly  to  avow  it. 

Two  anniversary  celebrations  have  occurred  by  the  4  Buck¬ 
eyes ’  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  the  published  proceedings  of  those 
gentlemen,  I  discover  no  mention  made  of  the  name  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Lytle „  In  the  long  list  of  worthies  of  pioneer  memory, 
who  were  signalized  on  these  occasions  and  justly  recognized 
as  worthy  of  remembrance,  his  name  was  purposely  omitted, 
or  culpably  forgotten.  I  felt  the  reproach;  and  believing  that 
by  possibility,  my  late  political  relations  to  that  community, 
had  been  the  cause  of  this  injustice  to  his  memory,  I  embrace 
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the  present  opportunity  without  reluctance,  to  perform  the 
office  of  filial  duty,  in  an  effort  to  do  him  right. 

If  the  monuments  of  his  public  spirit  and  private  munifi¬ 
cence  had  not  been  about  them  at  the  time;  if  the  benefici¬ 
aries  of  his  bounty,  and  the  sharers  of  his  hospitality,  while  he 
had  aught  to  share,  had  not  been  present;  if  those  who  had 
endured  in  common  with  him,  the  toils  and  privations  of  the 
4  early  times]  and  subsequently  basked  under  the  genial  sun¬ 
shine  of  his  better  fortunes,  had  not  been  remembered  in  terms 
of  grateful  eulogy,  I  would  have  abjured  the  conclusion,  re¬ 
luctantly  forced  upon  me,  that  the  ommission  was  not  one  of 
accident,  but  of  intentional  and  deliberate  wrong. 

It  was  no  part  of  his  modest  and  retiring  nature  to  covet 
popular  applause.  He  often  rejected,  but  never  sought  it;  and 
like  his  life,  his  dying  hour  and  last  request  in  that  hom*,  was 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  his  character,  when  he  requested 
that  the  4  pomp  and  circumstance’  of  ceremony  should  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  his  journey  to  the  narrow  house.  The  tribute 
paid  him  by  the  attending  clergyman,  who  knew  and  was 
thought  to  love  him,  that  he  lived  and  died  an  4  honest  man,’ 
would  have  been  more  precious  to  him,  than  all  the  empty 
contributions  of  funereal  ostentation. 

To  him,  then,  the  justice  or  injustice,  the  gratitude  or  ini- 
gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens,  is  altogether  unimportant.. 
Not  so  to  his  descendants;  and  the  heart  that  would  not 
writhe  under  a  sense  of  wrong  done  to  a  parent,  and  leap 
through  all  barriers  to  the  vindication  of  his  merit  and  his- 
memory,  is  unworthy  of  a  habitation  in  the  human  form. 

When  a  Grecian  sage  was  asked  by  the  envoys  of  a  foreign 
government,  why  it  was  that  his  own  statue  was  not  to  be 
found  amongst  the  other  benefactors  of  his  country,  he  made 
the  memorable  and  proud  reply 4 1  had  rather  it  should  be  asked,, 
why  it  was  not  there  than  why  it  was.’  However  then,  in 
this  instance,  I  might  thus  extract  a  compliment,  1  will  not 
excuse  a  wrong.  But  the  inquiry  would  be  as  natural  as  it  is 
legitimate,  with  many  who  in  our  new  country  are  ignor¬ 
ant  as  well  of  the  names  as  the  services  of  its  early  settlers, — 
what,  claims  has  this  man  to  be  enrolled  or  remembered  as 
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one  among  the  many  gallant  spirits  of  the  day,  who  with  native 
chivalry,  and  enterprize  and  energy,  contributed  to  emanci¬ 
pate  from  savage  sway,  and  afterwards  to  improve,  an  inland 
sovereignty,  of  the  capacities,  physical,  moral,  and  political, 
now  displayed  by  Ohio?  Without  tiring  your  patience, 

I  shall  briefly  refer  to  some  few  of  the  incidents  of  his  event¬ 
ful  life. 

In  the  autumn  of  1779,  his  father  left  Cumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  with  his  family,  for  Kentucky.  By  the  time 
they  reached  the  Monongahela,  the  rapid  advance  and  severi- 
ity  of  winter  compelled  them  into  quarters,  until  the  river 
would  admit  of  their  descending  in  the  spring.  They  assem¬ 
bled  by  advertisement  a  large  party,  consisting  of  more  than 
1000  fighting  men,  by  the  first  of  April  following,  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  which  was  a  large  island  a  few  miles  below 
Pittsburgh.  A  portion  of  this  force  disembarked  at  Maysville, 
or  Limestone,  as  it  was  then  called.  The  rest  moved  on  to 
their  place  of  destination,  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  12th  of  April,  1780,  more  than  fifty-five  years  ago, 
the  party  landed  in  a  concerted  order  and  drove  from  their 
encampment  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking,  where  Broad¬ 
way  now  intersects  Front-street,  Cincinnati,  an  inferior  force 
oflndians,  amounting  to  some  150  or  200  in  number.  They 
run  them  over  the  plain,  where  the  city  now  stands,  and  pur¬ 
sued  them  four  or  five  miles  up  what  is  now  called  Miil  creek; 
and  strange  to  say,  that  although  his  first  introduction  to  the 
savage  foe,  wras  upon  the  site  of  the  cit)r  in  which  he  after¬ 
wards  lived  and  died,  and  within  less  than  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  identical  spot  "where  his  fellow-citizens  were  assembled 
at  the  banquet  board  to  celebrate  the  era  of  its  first  settle¬ 
ment,  and  do  honor  to  those  by  whose  enterprize  it  had  been 
effected — that  such  an  one,  whose  services  had  thus  their  be¬ 
ginning,  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years ,  (for  he  has  often  as¬ 
sured  me  that  at  that  period  he  stood  guard,  and  regularly 
did  ‘•man's  duty')  should,  at  such  a  time,  and  by  such  a  com¬ 
pany,  have  been  subjected  to  the  doom  of  a  cold-hearted  and 
reproachful  oblivion. 

In  the  lapse  of  only  five  or  six  years,  from  this  period,  we 
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find  that  his  training  as  a  woodsman  and  a  hunter  was  such 
as  to  give  him  estimation  among  the  most  distinguished  west¬ 
ern  warriors  of  that  day.  It  stood  him  in  good  need  about 
this  time,  at  the  bloody  affair  called  ‘  Grant's  Defeat ,’  so 
called,  from  the  death  of  the  two  gallant  brothers  of  that 
name,  his  early  friends  and  companions,  who  there  fell  in  a 
contest  with  a  force  nearly  fourfold  their  number,  and  which 
for  desperate  chivalry  on  the  part  of  whites  and  Indians,  had 
only  its  parallel  in  the  annals  of  western  warfare,  in  the  bloody 
battle  of  the  Blue  Licks.  In  this  affair,  my  father,  a  youth  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  had  both  his  arms  broken,  his  face  pow¬ 
der-burnt,  his  hair  singed  to  the  roots,  and  nineteen  balls 
through  different  parts  of  his  body  and  clothing.  In  this  con¬ 
dition,  the  consequence  at  one  stage  of  the  engagement  of 
being  surprised  by  an  ambuscade  of  Indians  from  some  high 
prairie  grass,  which  obliged  him  with  a  few  others  of  his  de¬ 
tachment  to  6  club  their  guns’  and  make  their  way  through 
the  Indian  lines  back  to  their  own  men;  he  succeeded  after 
the  retreat  was  sounded,  in  bringing  off  the  field  several  of 
his  friends,  generously  aiding  the  wounded  and  the  weak  by 
placing  them  on  horses,  while  be  himself  ran  forward  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  retreating  party,  to  stop  the 
only  boat  at  the  Ohio  river,  which  would  take  them  over  and 
save  them  from  the  overwhelming  force  of  their  savage* 
adversaries. 

On  reaching  the  river  he  found  the  boat  in  the  act  of  putting- 
off  for  the  Kentucky  shore.  The  men  were  reluctant  to  obey 
his  demand  for  a  delay  until  those  still  in  the  rear  should  come 
up— -one  of  them  declaring  that  ‘  it  was  better  a  few  should 
perish,  than  that  all  should  be  sacrificed.’  He  threw  the  rifle 
which  be  still  carried  on  his  shoulder,  over  the  root  of  a  fallen 
tree,  and  swore  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who  pulled  an 
oar  until  his  friends  were  aboard.  In  this  way  the  boat  was 
detained  until  they  came  up  and  were  safely  lodged  from  the 
pursuing  foe.  Disdaining  to  take  advantage  personally  of  this 
result,  the  boat  being  crowded  almost  to  dipping,  he  ran 
up  the  river  to  where  some  horses  stood  panting  under  the 
willows  after  their  escape  from  the  battle  field,  and  mounting 
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one  of  the  strongest,  forced  him  into  the  river,  holding  on  to 
the  mane  by  his  teeth,  until  he  was  taken  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  into  the  boat,  bleeding  and  almost  fainting  from  his 
wounds,  by  the  order  of  his  gallant  captain,  the  lamented 
Stucker,  who  had  observed  his  conduct  with  admiration, 
throughout,  and  was  resolved  that  such  a  spirit  should  not  per¬ 
ish:  for  by  this  time  the  balls  of  the  enemy  were  rattling  like 
hail  about  their  ears.  The  father  of  the  gallant  Richard  M. 
Johnson  commanded  this  expedition,  and  received  the  person¬ 
al  aid  of  my  father  in  escaping  from  the  battle. field. 

Within  I  think  the  same  year,  he  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
expedition  commanded  by  Gen.  Logan,  and  at  the  taking  of 
eight  Indian  towns  at  the  head  waters  of  Mad  river  and  the 
Great  Miami,  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  captured 
with  his  own  hand  the  father  of  the  celebrated  chief  Logan,, 
(who  served  him  as  a  spy  during  the  late  war)  together  with 
his  son,  and  who  took  the  name  of  the  commander  of  the 
expedition. 

As  a  deputy  surveyor,  under  the  late  Col.  Richard  Ander¬ 
son,  of  Ky.,  he  surveyed  the  larger  portion  of  the  Virginia  Mili¬ 
tary  District,  the  western  lines  of  which  are  near  where  we  are 
nowr  assembled;  and  with  his  brave  associate,  the  departed  Na¬ 
thaniel  Massie,  was  subjected  to  hardships  and  constant  perils 
scarcely  to  be  credited  by  the  present  occupants  of  this  fer¬ 
tile  and  richly-cultivated  region.  For  six  months  at  a  time 
they  never  slept  without  a  guard — the  Heavens  their  only 
canopy, — often  without  bread,  or  salt,  almost  destitute  of  cov¬ 
ering,  and  at  the  most  inclement  seasons  afraid  to  kindle  a  fire 
lest  it  should  attract  the  eternal  vigilance  of  their  wily  adver- 
saiies.  The  numerous  cases  of  personal  intrepidity  during 
these  campaigns  I  will  not  fatigue  you  with,  but  if  told  as 
they  occurred,  would  compare  in  many  cases,  with  the  most 
brilliant  that  adorn  the  history  of  human  gallantry.  Destitute 
of  food  and  clothing — wearied  out  with  incessant  watching 
toil  and  travel — afraid  to  shoot  down  the  game  that  crossed 
their  solitary  Indian  trails — they  boldly  finished  their  work, 
and  gradually  by  well  defined  metes  and  boundaries  gained 
possession  of  these  fertile  valleys  now  enriched  by  the  highest 
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cultivation,  boasting  its  villages,  towns  and  cities — its  impro¬ 
ved  farms,  its  groaning  orchards,  and  its  waving  corn  fields. 
Schools  and  universities  are  opening  their  gates  to  the  press 
of  our  youthful,  enterprising  and  crowding  population;  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  freemen  are,  thank  God,  at  this 
moment  luxuriating  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  hard-won  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  dear-bought  privileges  of  our  predecessors.  Is 
gratitude  a  sin,  then,  that  we  should  not  acknowledge  these 
things?  That  by  annual  festivals  we  should  not  give  the  world 
to  know  them — transmit  them  to  the  attention,  and  engrave 
them  upon  the  memory  of  our  children;  and  pay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  and  justice  to  the  living  and  departed  pioneer? 

The  objection  unfairly  raised  by  some,  that  celebrations  of 
this  description  are  calculated  to  divide  society — to  originate 
a  clanish  feeling  at  the  expense  of  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal 
sense  of  patriotism,  I  repudiate,  and  denounce  as  utterly  unfair.. 
Sir,  you  can  never  make  a  good  patriot  out  of  a  bad  son. 
The  motto  of  the  ancients  ‘pro  aris  et  focis’  should  be  stamped 
upon  the  heart  of  every  American  before  he  can  become  a 
patriot.  His  very  induction  to  the  temple  of  Freedom  must 
be  through  the  avenue  that  is  crowded  and  adorned  with  his 
household  gods.  This  should  indeed  be  the  Shiboleth  of  his 
admission. 

It  is  by  the  fireside  and  at  the  family  altar,  that  every  con¬ 
stituent  attribute  of  good  citizenship  is  acquired — by  conven¬ 
tional  arrangement  it  expands  and  is  developed  and  matured. 
In  every  possible  aspect  in  which  I  can  regard  associations  of 
this  description  they  are  praiseworthy,  and  lead  to  good  results- 
It  might  as  well  be  said  that  a  good  husband  and  father  could 
not  be  a  philanthropist,  as  that  a  man  who  venerated  the 
land  of  his  nativity  and  did  justice  to  its  defenders  could  not 
be  a  patriot.  Do  we  condemn  the  feeling  which  annually  con¬ 
venes  the  descendants  of  the  patriot  pilgrims  to  celebrate  the 
era  of  their  landing  upon  that  shore?  Do  we  disapprove  the 
spirit  of  our  transatlantic  brethren  who  commemorate  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  their  popular  and  patron  saints?  Do  we  de¬ 
nounce  the  domestic  consecration  of  those  events  which  by 
birth  or  marriage  continue  to  strengthen  the  ligaments  of  the 
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moral,  social,  and  religious  compact?  As  well  might  all  this 
be  done,  as  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  our  ^ Buck¬ 
eye'  anniversaries.  The  land  that  gave  us  birth!  The  deeds 
of  those  adventurous  spirits  by  whose  suffering  and  privation 
the  romance  of  the  old  world  has  been  put  to  shame,  and  its 
boasted  and  refined  chivalry  diminished  by  a  contrast  with  the 
native  errantry  of  the  Buckeye  Pioneer.  Are  these  to  be 
lost?  Are  they  not  to  be  cherished,  to  be  chronicled,  nay  to  be 
heralded  at  least  by  the  gratitude  of  their  descendants?  God 
forbid!  Day  by  day,  the  steps  between  the  remnant  of  this 
gallant  stock  and  the  yawning  tomb  is  being  shortened — a 
few  years  and  the  tale  to  be  told  in  the  freshness  of  truth,  and 
with  the  inspiration  of  an  actual  presence,  will  be  no  longer 
within  our  grasp.  We  must  use  then  the  material  while  we 
can  now  command  it.  Posterity,  the  world,  the  spirits  of  the 
unrequited,  the  chivalric  dead,  require  it  at  our  hands.  The 
love  of  home — the  kindling  associations  of  childhood,  of  honor 
and  of  life  demand  it.  Sir,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  enlarged 
and  liberal  and  universal  patriotism. 

What  else,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  gives  vigor  to  the  warrior’s 
arm?  By  what  other  feeling  was  this  country  redeemed  from 
British  bondage?  I  appeal  to  our  revolutionary  annals  to  tell, 
the  tale.  The  agricultural  contribution  to  the  effective  force 
will  declare  its  influence  in  all  that  happened.  This, 
then,  was  native ,  unsophisticated  patriotism  and  talent — out 
of  this  class,  too,  came  the  leaders  of  your  armies.  I  disdain 
to  ask  where  they  obtained  their  science — you  all  know  it 
was  heart-bred,  it  was  home-made.  I  have  ever  believed  that 
these  sectional  interests  springing  from  the  spot  where  we 
were  reared,  and  the  social  ties  that  surround  it,  where  they 
did  not  positively  conflict  with,  were  sure  to  add  to,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  national  feeling.  They  act  as  leaders  to  the  great  re¬ 
servoir  of  true  Americanism.  They  make  up,  by  their  seve¬ 
ral  contributions,  the  flood  of  amor  patrice,  by  which  our  land 
is  to  be  refreshed  and  invigorated.  They  are  the  veins  and 
arteries  through  which  the  political  lifeblood  courses  to  the 
heart  of  the  body  politic. 

The  story  of  this  ieeling  is  told  in  history,  by  its  conse- 
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quences  in  the  battle-field.  It  is  everywhere  visible  by  its1 
solacing  influences  in  all  the  social  relations.  It  meets  the 
letter  ot  the  divine  injunction,  which  commands  us  to  ‘honor 
our  father  and  mother,’  that  our  days  may  be  long  and  peace-' 
ful  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  by  a  partnership  with  the 
spirit  that  adopts  it,  mounts  with  it  in  its  last  flight  to  the 
portals  of  a  happy  immortality! 

In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  lex  loci  has  its  peculiar 
sway:  it  alleviates  the  agony  of  absence — it  lightens  the  gloom 
of  imprisonment — it  mitigates  the  rigors  of  captivity,  and 
brings,  by  the  aid  of  memory,  a  balsam  to  the  wounded  spirit 
wherever  it  may  be,  or  by  whatever  adversities  encompassed.- 
It  marshals  to  its  aid  all  the  powers  of  memory,  and  it  is  in¬ 
vigorated  by  supplies  from  the  best  elements  of  our  moral 
nature. 

To  the  banished  Swiss ,  the  favorite  air  of  his  native  moun¬ 
tains  will  bring  to  his  eye  the  unbidden  tear  of  sympathy. 
To  the  brave  and  adventurous  Gaul ,  while  exhausted  nature 
proclaims  in  his  laggard  step  and  drooping  head,  his  physical 
prostration,  the  music  of  the  4  Marsellois  hymn'’  by  kindling 
his  patriotism,  reanimates  his  drooping  frame,  and  with  a 
nerve  of  iron,  and  an  eye  of  fire,  makes  him  brave  the  cata¬ 
ract,  and  scale  with  new  energy  the  barriers  of  even  Alpine 
opposition.  To  the  wandering  Scot,  the  happy  airs  of  his 
‘much-loved  highland  home,’  banish  at  times  the  thought  of 
‘worldly  gear,’  and  without  slackening  his  peculiar  enterprize, 
improve  his  heart  by  the  lang  syne  memories  of  the  4 land 
he's  left  behind  him.’’  The  exiled  Irishman,  oppressed  by  the 
memory  of  his  country’s  unnumbered  wrongs,  escaping  from 
a  shore  where,  by  villanous  legislation,  his  very  patriotism  is 
made  the  agent  of  his  persecution,  with  little  behind  him  but 
desecrated  temples,  broken  altars,  disfranchized  friends,  im¬ 
prisoned  companions  and  starving  relatives;  he  yet  never 
hears  a  strain  from  the  broken  harp  of  his  much-loved — 4  his 
own,  his  native  isle,'  but  the  tear  of  filial  affection  glistens  in 
his  eye,  the  throb  of  patriotic  ardor  swells  in  his  bosom. 

‘  He  forgets  his  own,  his  country’s  wrongs.’ 

The  green  fields  of  the  Emerald  Isle  are  alone  fresh  upon  his 
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fancy,  and  with  an  almost  bursting  heart  he  will  shout  in  the 
honest  fervor  and  untamed  chivalry  of  his  nature,  4  Erin  go 
bragh  /’ 

These  are  the  breathings  upon  the  drooping  spirit  of  the 
dejected  absent,  by  the  good  genius  of  his  natal  spot.  These 
are  the  inspirations  and  the  products  of  the  lex  loci.  This  is 
love  of  home. 

Sir,  I  cannot  leave  this  board  without  acknowledging  the 
compliment  paid  by  your  distinguished  guest  to  the  character 
and  services  of  him,  to  whose  character  I  owe  all  that  I  enjoy. 
He  paid  him  the  tribute  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  He  did 
him  justice.  He  joined  the  army  of  Harrison  during  the  late 
war,  at  a  period  of  life  when  he  was  exempt  from  military  duty: 
and,  as  a  volunteer  subaltern,  enabled  that  leader  to  test 
his  energy  and  courage.  He  embarked  with  an  enterprize  and 
daring  that  had  characterized  his  more  youthful  adventures;  if 
he  had  been  sustained  by  those  who  were  in  immediate  command 
over  him,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  calamities  of  that  war 
might  have  been  avoided.  His  commander-in-chief,  on  this, 
as  on  all  other  occasions,  did  him  justice.  He  did  not  forget 
the  compliment  which  he  paid  him  in  the  presence  of  his  com¬ 
mand;  nor  can  it  soon  be  forgotten  by  his  children.  It  is  true, 
that  that  gentleman  and  myself  are  now,  as  we  have  for  some 
time  been,  opposed  to  each  other  in  some  of  our  viewrs,  per¬ 
haps  in  most,  as  to  the  public  men  and  measures  of  the  day; 
but  were  we  as  widely  separated  as  the  poles,  I  can  neither  be 
made  to  forget  his  virtues,  nor  withhold  from  him  just  com¬ 
mendation  for  his  many  eminent  services.  Sir,  I  would  be  a 
traitor  to  my  own  nature,  if  I  found  myself  capable  of  dispar¬ 
aging  the  claims  of  a  public  servant,  so  eminent,  so  well  tried, 
and  whose  life  has  been  a  history  of  such  usefulness  and  gal¬ 
lantry,  as  that  of  General  Harrison.  Rather  than  rob  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  that  timeworn  and  justly  honored  public  servant  of  a 
single  laurel,  I  would  choose,  in  justice  and  gratitude,  to  heap 
chaplets  on  his  brow.  Sir,  the  miserable  spirit  of  partizan 
warfare  and  detraction,  as  displayed  by  most  of  the  journals, 
on  both  sides,  nay  on  all  sides  of  the  question  for  the  presi- 
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dential  succession,  I  deprecate  from  my  heart.  The  spirit  that 
will  admit  of  no  good,  out  of  the  mere  party  range,  and  which 
dooms  to  infamy  all  that  cannot  reach  this  standard  of  party 
purity — a  spirit  which  invades  the  peace,  and  perverts  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  social  harmony  and  union — all  good  men  should  frown 
upon.  ‘  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,’  is 
the  injunction  of  divine  wisdom;  and  in  all  cases  where  we 
depart  from  this  principle,  the  degradation  and  the  evil  are  to 
be  measured  only  by  the  extent  of  its  infraction. 

The  band  of  pioneer  worthies  who  now  surround  us — with 
your  guest  just  named,  a  chief  and  conspicuous  member — 
should  receive  at  our  hands,  that  respect  which  by  early  toil  and 
suffering  they  have  so  richly  earned.  They  will  soon  be  num¬ 
bered  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood.  Respect  to  them 
while  living,  and  gratitude  to  their  memories  when  dead,  are 
imperative  on  all  who  participate  now  in  the  glorious  fruit  of 
their  early  hardships  and  enterprize. 

But  we  should  not  be  content  with  the  exterior  of  good 
feeling.  There  is  a  loud  call  for  active,  efficient  legislative 
benefaction,  or  rather  justice ,  to  the  early  warriors  and  set¬ 
tlers  of  our  country.  The  soldiers  of  the  armies  of  Wayne, 
St.  Clair,  and  Harrnar  and  Clark,  should  be  rewarded.  They 
have  a  right  now  to  claim  it  of  their  country,  of  the  state  and 
general  governments,  who  have  been  the  gainers  by  their 
chivalry,  and  who  are  now  not  only  free  from  debt,  but  rich, 
and  prosperous.  I  conclude,  therefore,  by  offering  you  the 
following  sentiment: 

The  Pioneer  Soldiers  of  our  country.  May  they  soon  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  hands  of  their  government,  a  compensation 
commensurate  with  their  services  and  sacrifices. 

Our  Guest ,  John  M.  Creed ,  Esq.  The  first  1  BucJceye’’  that 
ever  presided  in  our  state  legislature:  may  Ohio  have  many 
such  sons! 

Mr.  Creed  responded  to  this  sentiment  in  the  following 
manner  : 
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I  know  not.  gentlemen,  in  what  manner  properly  to  return 
you  my  profound  acknowledgments  for  the  very  flattering 
mark  of  regard  exhibited  in  the  sentiment  that  has  just  been 
proposed.  There  are  occasions  when  the  heart  may  feel  what 
the  tongue  cannot  adequately  express — when  language  itself 
is  insufficient  to  describe  those  emotions  which  arise  within 
the  bosom,  called  forth  by  manifestations  of  friendship  per¬ 
fectly  disinterested  in  its  nature.  Such  is  my  situation  at  the 
*  •> 

present  moment,  and  my  only  feeling  of  regret  is,  that  1  can¬ 
not  suitably  respond  to  the  sentiment  offered.  I  came  here, 
gentlemen,  in  accordance  with  your  very  polite  invitation,  to 
unite  with  you  in  commemoration  of  what  I  deem  an  impor¬ 
tant  event.  In  this  light,  I  confidently  trust  it  will  be  re¬ 
garded  by  you  all;  and  the  happy  consequences  resulting  from 
its  existence,  have  been  so  eloquently  descanted  upon  by 
the  orator  of  the  day,  that  a  bare  allusion  to  the  fact,  on  my 
part,  would  seem  to  be  useless  and  even  presumptuous.  I 
deem  it  a  sufficient  distinction,  however,  to  have  been  invited 
as  an  humble  guest  on  an  occasion  like  the  present.  For 
one,  I  feel  that  it  is  well  to  be  here.  The  occasion  is  one  of 
high  import;  and  God  grant  that  it  may  be  one  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered  by  every  Buckeye-  here  assembled.  This  day  will 
long  be  remembered  as  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Ohio.  The  philanthropist,  in  casting  his  eye  back  upon  the 
past  condition,  and  then  forward  to  the  future  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  his  native  state,  has  abundant  cause  for  gratu- 
lation  and  thankfulness.  Here  in  the  ‘advancing  tide  of  human 
affairs,’  he  beholds  such  changes  produced,  within  a  few  years, 
as  imagination  can  scarcely  realize,  and  the  evidence  of  facts 
alone  can  render  credible.  Forty-seven  years  have  passed,  and 
the  pathless  wilderness  has  been  made  to  ‘blossom  as  the  rose.’ 
That  wilderness  is  now  the  seat  of  a  powerful  and  flourishing 
community.  That  soil  is  now  trodden  by  a  million  of  free¬ 
men,  enjoying  every  thing  that  gives  indications  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  virtue,  intelligence,  and  industry.  An  empire  has 
here  been  planted,  which,  as  to  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
its  improvements,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  may  truly  be 
regarded  as  a  noble  monument  of  the  glorious  agency  of  the 
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free  institutions  which  characterize  our  political  system. 
The  world  cannot  produce  a  parallel.  The  finger  of  history 
cannot  point  to  a  country,  whose  growth  has  surpassed,  or 
even  equalled  that  of  Ohio.  Ohio  now  stands  forth  in  bold 
relief,  a  free  and  independent  state,  distinguished  alike  for  the 
patriotism,  honesty,  intelligence  and  industry  of  her  sons,  the 
strength  of  her  population,  and  the  magnitude  of  her  resources. 
Who  that  contemplates  the  rapid  advances,  here  made  in  the 
arts  and  sciences — the  mighty  changes  effected  by  the  daring, 
enterprize  and  magnanimity  of  her  citizens — the  dangers  they 
encountered,  and  the  still  onward  march  of  prosperity  visible 
throughout  every  department  of  her  government,  does  not 
feel  his  soul  swell  with  unbounded  gratitude  to  that  allpower¬ 
ful  Being  who  led  them  as  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night,  out  of  darkness  into  the  glorious  light  of  liberty  and 
happiness — who  was  their  armor  of  defence  under  every  trial, 
and  encircled  their  brows  with  wreaths  of  unfading  glory? 
It  is  indeed  a  subject  of  deep  and  solemn  interest.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  mighty  spectacle  upon  which  the  eye  may  rest  with 
pleasing  satisfaction;  and  well  may  her  sons  celebrate  events, 
upon  which  is  based  the  greatness  of  their  state,  and  which, 
judging  from  past  facts,  is  destined  to  become  so  memorable 
in  the  political  history  of  the  world.  The  love  which  every 
individual  entertains  for  the  land  of  his  nativity,  is  greatly 
strengthened  and  perpetuated  by  the  existence  of  events  dear 
to  our  recollections  and  pride  of  feeling.  The  refined  nations 
of  antiquity  made  it  their  boast,  that  the  land  possessed  by 
them  was  the  spot  from  whence  they  originated.  The  Buck¬ 
eye’s  boast  should  be,  that  he  inherits  the  soil  which  his  fath- 
ers  redeemed  from  the  desert  wild;  and  while  life  lasts,  or 
memory  retains  its  powers,  that  he  will  honor  those  loved 
spots,  thus  made  memorable  by  their  toils  and  privations. 
Our  prosperity,  as  a  state,  is  not  marked  by  localities.  It  is 
seen  and  felt  in  every  thing  around  us.  Its  march  is  onward, 
and  that  which  is  past  fades,  in  comparison  with  the  glorious 
and  cheering  anticipations  of  the  future. 

Gentlemen,  we  live  under  a  government  purely  republican 
in  its  character — a  government  beautifully  proportioned,  and 
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perfectly  efficient  in  all  its  parts.  With  a  constitution  eman¬ 
ating  directly  from  the  people,  and  distinctly  recognizing  them 
as  the  legitimate  source  of  all  political  power,  it  holds  the  rep¬ 
resentative  directly  amenable  to  them,  investing  him  with  no 
privilege  to  alter  or  abolish  any  of  its  parts  or  provisions, 
unless  by  express  delegated  trust,  in  their  primary  capacity. 

Its  distribution  of  powers  is  eminently  calculated  to  secure 
a  just  and  wholesome  administration  of  the  laws.  By  it,  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  is  secured;  the  liberty  of  the  press  preserved 
inviolate;  the  importance  of  education  clearly  set  forth;  and 
freedom  of  opinion,  political  and  religious,  conferred 
upon  all.  By  it,  equal  liberty  is  guarantied  to  every  citizen — 
that  liberty ,  of  which  Columbia’s  stripes  are  truly  emblematic 
— that  liberty ,  for  which  the  American  eagle  displays  an  un¬ 
furled  banner  to  the  breeze,  spangled  with  stars  to  light  a 
benighted  world  to  freedom — that  liberty  which  gives  the 
American  name  a  passport  to  honor  in  every  clime — that  lib¬ 
erty  for  which  our  fathers  risked  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and 
sealed  it  with  their  blood,  and  which  God  grant  every  Buckeye 
may  strive  to  perpetuate  and  hand  down  to  posterity  in  its 
original  purity! 

With  a  liberality  commensurate  with  our  excellent  frame 
of  government,  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  a  general 
diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  education.  A  well  devised  system 
of  free  schools  has  been  established,  through  which  blessed 
channel,  the  rays  of  light  and  knowledge  are  rapidly  pouring- 
in  upon  all  the  abodes  of  ignorance.  It  is  to  the  wisdom,  en- 
terprize,  industry,  and  valor  of  our  pioneer  fathers,  under  an 
all-wise  and  protecting  Providence,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  blessings  we  now  enjoy.  Fellow-citizens,  I  would  fain 
stop  here;  but  my  feelings  are  of  such  a  character,  that  I  must 
give  utterance  to  them.  The  day,  the  occasion,  and  every 
circumstance  connected  with  it,  strongly  unite  in  producing 
the  most  pleasurable  emotions,  and  although  little  that  I  may 
say  is  calculated  either  to  amuse  or  instruct,  yet  I  cannot  but 
speak  in  the  spirit  imbibed  from  the  remarks  of  the  orator  of 
the  day.  Well  did  he  say,  that  the  motives  which  influenced 
the  actions  ot  our  pioneer  fathers,  were  duly  appreciated  by 
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their  children;  and  whilst  he  alluded  to  the  event  we  have 
met  to  commemorate  and  the  individuals  connected  there¬ 
with,  my  heart  swelled  with  the  veneration  due  to  their  illus¬ 
trious  worth.  Although,  gentlemen,  we  claim  for  ourselves  the 
peculiar  approbation  of  Buckeyes,  and  are  proud  of  the  name,  yet 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  arrogate  for  ourselves  exclusive 
privileges,  or  withhold  the  hand  of  welcome,  from  our  fellow 
citizens  of  other  states,  or  strangers  of  other  climes.  I  trust, 
we  shall  be  actuated  by  nobler  and  more  elevated  motives. 
I  trust  the  door  will  be  thrown  wide  open  to  receive  all,  who 
may  seek  a  home  with  us,  either  from  necessity  or  choice,, 
and  that  this  may  emphatically  be  denominated  the  land  of  the 
free,  and  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all 
nations.  Thousands  have  already  come  among  us,  exotics 
from  other  lands,  actuated  by  the  pure  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  greatly  enhancing  the  condition  of  our  state,  in  wealth, 
splendor,  and  durability.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  warm 
hearted  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle;  the  bold,  persevering,  and 
honest  Germans,  whose  devotion  to  the  laws,  and  the  free  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Ohio,  none  will  question.  They  are  Buckeyes, 
by  adoption.  They  have  become  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh 
of  our  flesh,  inseparable  from  us  in  ieeling  and  in  interest; 
men  who  never  have  proved  recreant  to  duty;  but  when  the 
storm  rages  and  the  thunders  of  alarm  are  loudest  heard,  will 
be  found  battling,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  support  of  Ohio  and 
her  rights.  Gentlemen,  the  complimentary  notice  you  have 
been  pleased  to  take  of  me,  is  duly  appreciated,  knowing  as  I 
do,  that  it  was  not  caused  by  any  merits  I  possess,  but  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  warm  and  generous  feelings,  which  an  occasion 
like  the  present  is  well  calculated  to  inspire.  I,  too,  claim 
to  be  a  Buckeye.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  ‘Old  Fairfield,’ 
which  has  always  continued  to  be  my  home  as  well  as  that  of 
many  other  patriotic  and  independent  Buckeyes.  In  that 
loved  spot,  all  the  recollections  of  my  infancy  centre;  and 
never,  never  can  I  forget  the  ties  which  bind  me  to  the  land  of 
my  nativity.  My  duty  to  my  state,  I  regard  as  paramount 
to  every  other  political  consideration,  and  for  the  preserva* 
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tion  of  her  rights,  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  all  the  privileges, 
guarantied  to  me,  as  a  citizen,  and  my  last  feeble  shout,  would 
be — Ohio,  Equal  Rights,  and  Independence  forever! 

Gentlemen,  the  high  patriotic  purpose  for  which  you  have 
this  day  assembled,  has  been  your  only  consideration.  Hea¬ 
ven  forbid  that  feelings  like  these  should  cease  to  inspire  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Buckeyes.  They  afford  the  surest  guarantee 
of  stedfast  devotion  to  the  great  interests  of  our  state,  and 
evince  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  by  a  recurrence  to  such 
events,  as  mark  her  history,  and  have  combined  to  produce 
the  results  we  now  witness.  As  Buckeyes,  then,  as  sons  of 
Ohio,  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  state. 
To  her  prosperity,  let  us  look  as  the  pole  star,  which  is  to 
guide  and  direct  all  our  actions;  and  while  life  endures,  let  us 
stand  with  a  spirit  unconquered,  ready  to  sacrifice  our  all,  in 
behalf  of  the  constitution  and  laws.  Let  us  show  to  the 
world,  that  whilst  the  Union  has  no  better  or  more  stedfast 
friend  than  Ohio,  her  sons  will  be  the  first  to  resent  an  injury 
offered  to,  and  the  last  to  abandon  the  flag  of  their  country. 
We  know  our  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain  them;  and 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  insults  may  come,  or  by  whom 
injury  may  be  attempted,  let  but  one  voice,  one  interest,  one 
great  and  undivided  purpose  animate  us  all.  Let  every  other 
feeling  and  every  other  motive  be  united  in  one  animated 
effort  to  maintain  the  rights  of  our  state,  to  cherish  her  honor, 
and  to  stand  by  her  with  unwavering  confidence,  whenever 
her  character  is  unjustly  assailed.  Gentlemen,  I  will  propose 
the  following  sentiment: 

The  Buckeyes  of  Ohio.  A  noble  offspring  of  a  noble  state: 
they  will  always  be  found  ready  to  protect  their  country  from 
secret  evil  or  bold  invasion,  and  will  be  proud  to  serve  her  in 
the  darkest  as  the  calmest  hour  of  her  fortunes. 

Our  Guest ,  Morgan  Neville ,  Esq.  A  native  of  the  4  Great 
\  alley We  hail  him  as  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  ‘  Buck- 
eye''  Literature.  A  clear  head  and  a  sound  heart. 

5* 
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Mr.  Neville  rose  and  made  the  following  remarks: 

Mr.  President. — The  honor  which  has  been  conferred  on. 
me,  by  your  invitation  to  this  interesting  festival,  is  much  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  flattering,  though  I  fear  unmerited  distinction, 
which  has  just  been  tendered  to  me. 

The  compliment  connected  with  my  name,  I  place  to  the 
credit  of  my  claim  to  being  a  Buckeye, — 1  had  almost  said  a 
young  Buckeye,  for  however  external  appearances  may  belie 
my  claim,  I  certainly  feel  like  one  on  the  present  occasion. 
Born  in  a  stockade  fort,  similar  to  the  one  whose  foundation 
we  are  now  celebrating,  I  belong  to  that  generation,  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  daring  pioneer,  who 
won  the  forest  from  barbarism,  and  the  young  scion  who  has 
since  sprung  up,  and  who  is  educated  to  improve  and  embel¬ 
lish  the  conquest.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  see  around  the 
present  festive  board  such  specimens  of  each  of  these  two 
classes. 

The  first  and  most  imposing  reminiscences  of  early 
childhood,  I  trace  back  to  the  armies  of  ’91  and  ’92.  The 
sham  fights  of  Wayne  near  fort  Pitt,  the  riflemen  of  Faulkner, 
in  their  Indian  costume — and  the  splendid  troop  (for  so  I  then 
viewed  it)  of  the  ill-fated  but  gallant  Miscampbell,  were  in¬ 
delibly  impressed  on  my  memory.  Families  flying  before  an 
Indian  foray,  are  strongly,  though  not  so  distinctly  within  my 
recollection.  The  present  festival  recalls,  by  a  natural  asso¬ 
ciation,  those  scenes,  most  vividly,  although  they  are  fast  be¬ 
coming  a i  tale  of  the  olden  time.'’  What  a  change  has  taken 
place  on  the  very  spot  where  we  are  now  standing!  forty 
years  since  nothing  was  heard  but  the  yell  of  the  savage  or  the 
howl  of  the  wild  wolf;  to  day  we  have  had  ample  proof  that 
the  muses  of  poetry  and  of  oratory  have  taken  up  their  abiding 
place  on  the  shores  of  the  Miami.  Wealth,  refinement,  and 
taste,  are  apparent  in  every  thing  around  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  sentiments  this  day  delivered  were  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  for,  and  called  forth  by,  the  occasion;  but 
in  this  county  and  in  sight  of  fort  Hamilton,  one  name  has 
been  omitted  which  every  patriot  ought  to  remember  with  af¬ 
fectionate  gratitude.  It  is  that  of  the  ill-fated  hero  who  selec¬ 
ted  the  location,  as  stated  by  your  orator;  who  after  earning 
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a  distinguished  reputation  and  high  rank  in  the  war  of  the  rev¬ 
olution,  gave  up  his  life  on  the  fatal  fourth  of  November,  ’91, 
a  victim,  as  much  of  internal  faction  as  of  savage  warfare. 

I  offer,  Sir, 

4  The  Memory  of  General  Richard  Butler 

Our  Guest ,  Peyton  S.  Symmes ,  Esq.  An  efficient  public 
officer  in  the  4  Buckeye  State.’  A  distinguished  citizen  and, 
a  worthy  man. 

I'll'.  Symmes  here  rose,  and  tendered  his  best  thanks  for  the 
unmerited  honor  just  conferred  on  him, — an  honor,  indeed,  so 
entirely  unexpected  and  gratuitous,  that  he  knew  not  well  how 
he  could  conscientiously  accept,  or  adequately  acknowledge  it. 

Ascribing,  however,  as  he  did,  the  flattering  reception  of 
his  humble  name,  exclusively  to  the  native  courtesy  and 
good  feeling  of  his  auditors, — he  would,  at  least,  avoid  taxing 
their  kindness  further,  by  any  efforts  (fruitless  as  they  must 
always  prove)  to  emulate  the  spirit-stirring  eloquence  of  his 
associate  guests.  He  would,  therefore,  content  himself  with 
merely  offering  a  sentiment-, — and,  ventured  to  hope  it  might 
receive  the  willing  sanction,  not  only  of  the  youthful  Buckeye, 
and  aged  Pioneer,  of  the  Miami  Valley , — but,  of  all  enlight¬ 
ened  patriots,  from  whatever  land  they  may  have  come,  to 
blend  their  future  fortunes  with  those  of  our  beloved  Ohio. 
He  would  give — 

Universal  Education — both  of  head  and  heart:  The  best 
guardian  of  Virtue , — the  surest  guaranty  of  Liberty , — and  the 
firmest  basis  of  Equality. 

Nicholas  Longworth ,  Esq.  The  juice  of  his  native  grape, 
sparkling  in  our  glasses,*  while  it  warms  our  hearts  with  gra¬ 
titude,  affords  the  most  exhilirating  proof  of  his  success  as  a 
horticulturist.  Long  may  he  sit  4  under  his  own  vine  and  fig 
tree.’ 

*  Mr.  L.  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  from  the  committee ;  but, 
being  unable  to  attend,  kindly  forwarded  a  box  of  wines,  manufactured  by 
himself  from  the  ‘  native  grape,’  to  be  used  at  the  celebration. 
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The  following  Poem,  written  for  the  occasion  By  a  young 
lady  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  was  read  by  John  M.  Creed,  Esq, 

Why  have  ye  met,  this  day,  ye  gallant  band? 

Brave,  honored  patriots  of  Hesperia’s  land! 

Why  cluster  here,  the  young,  the  wise,  the  great, — 

The  pride,  and  offspring,  of  a  noble  state  ? 

Gaze  round  this  board,  where  peace  and  plenty  smile, 
Where  wit  and  song  the  fleeting  hours  beguile, 

And  read  the  answer  in  yon  sage’s  eye, 

Where  quenchless  beams  the  fire  of  Liberty  ! 

One  common  feeling  glows  in  every  soul, 

One  kindred  impulse  animates  the  whole; 

True  to  their  country,  and  her  equal  laws, — 

They  live  for  Freedom  and  her  glorious  cause. 

Yes,  ye  have  met  to  celebrate  the  day 
That  gave  the  Buckeyes  undisputed  sway: 

With  Argus  eye,  still  guard  that  sacred  right,— 

’Twas  nobly  earned  in  many  a  glorious  fight! 

But  where  is  Nature’s  bold  untutored  child, 

Who  deemed  a  paradise  this  lonely  wild? — 

Behold  the  spot,  where  rose  their  forest  homes, 

Now  crowned  with  glittering  spires,  and  classic  domes! 

They  roam,  no  more,  as  once,  the  sylvan  vale, 

And  ah!  how  few  survive  to  tell  the  tale — 

That  all  this  verdant,  smiling,  fruitful  land 

Was  their  bright  boon  from  the  Great  Spirit’s  hand! 

Where  now  those  forests, — where  the  vine-clad  bowers? 
Where  the  rich  prairies,  scattered  o’er  with  flowers? 
Where  the  old  oak, — around  whose  time-worn  form 
Clung  the  young  tendrils  in  the  rising  storm? 
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The  white  man  reigned — the  noble  savage  fled, 

Or  soon  was  numbered  with  the  mighty  dead: 

That  forest  now  lies  prostrate  on  the  earth, — 

And  o’er  its  ruins  sounds  the  voice  of  mirth  1 

Now  rural  hamlets  all  around  us  rise, 

And  beauteous  cities  greet  our  wondering  eyes: 
Commerce  is  wafted  now  from  distant  shores, 

And  at  our  feet  her  varied  treasures  pours. 

Ye  ask  not  empty  fame,  nor  regal  power, 

Freedom  unfolds  the  Buckeye’s  nobler  dower: — ■ 
Courage — your  country’s  foemen  to  defy ; — 

And  Hearts — that  claim  their  impress  from  on  High  '? 

A  song,  written  by  Mr.  Dennis  McHenry  for  the  occasion, 
was  sung  at  the  table;  a  copy  of  which  may  be  found  below: 

THE  BUCKEYE  TREE. 

Air — 1  Adieu  a  heart' 

Once  more  around  the  festive  board, 

We  meet  as  kinsmen  e’er  should  meet, 

Where  Buckeye  wreaths  adorn  the  bowl, 

And  every  hour’s  divinely  sweet. 

The  north  may  boast  its  stately  oak, 

The  palmeto  the  south’s  may  be — 

But  we  will  drink  the  favor’d  land, 

The  land  that  rears  the  Buckeye  tree. 

Oh,  who  upon  a  day  like  this, 

If  Buckeye  blood  runs  through  his  veins, 

Would  dare  renounce  his  native  land, 

Its  green  cap’d  hills  and  verdant  plains. 

If  such  there  are  I  envy  not 

Their  feelings,  whosoe’er  they  be; 

Give  me  the  land  of  manly  hearts, 

The  land  that  rears  the  Buckeye  tree. 
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Where  are  the  hardy  pioneers, 

Who  pierced  our  wilds  in  days  of  yore? 

They’re  gone!  save  but  an  aged  few, 

Whose  eve  of  life  let  us  adore. 

These  few  are  like  the  sybils  leaves, 

Increase  in  value  as  they  flee, 

And  when  they’re  gone  let’s  o’er  their  graves 
Deep  rooted,  plant  the  Buckeye  tree. 

On  this  same  spot  in  days  gone  by 
The  red  man  raised  his  wild  halloo; 

But  now  the  white  man  monarch  is, 

Of  all  so  beautiful  to  view. 

Then  send  around  the  flowing  bowl, 

Be  this  our  toast,  where’er  we  be, 

4  The  land  of  valor,  virtue,  worth, 

The  land  that  rears  the  Buckeye  tree.’ 

The  following  volunteer  toasts  were  presented  to  the 
President,  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  only  the  first 
of  them  was  read. 

Ry  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Bishop. — May  the  third  and  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation  of  4  Buckeyes’  be  as  stout  and  hearty  as 
the  first  generation  was. 

By  John  A.  Matson. —  The  Buckeyes  of  Butler  County , 
Their  hospitality  is  worthy  of  the  descendants  of  the  warm 
hearted  pioneers  of  the  Miami  Valley. 

By  James  B.  Marshall. —  Western  Mind; — towering  and 
vigorous:  what  soil  so  productive  as  the  Great  Valley  of  the 
West? 

By  Lewis  D.  Campbell. — Our  Emigrant  Friends  and  Our¬ 
selves.  United  by  the  strong  chain  of  friendship,  may  each 
link  remain  unbroken  forever. 

By  John  B.  Weller. —  The  Federal  Union.  May  a  bushel 
of  Buckeye  nuts  be  administered  to  the  man  who  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  dissever  the  ligament  that  binds  these  states  together. 
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By  Thomas  Irxvin. — Colonel  Jacob  Kingsbury—v? ho  com¬ 
manded  and  defended  Dunlap's  Station  on  the  Miami  [ten 
miles  south  of  Fort  Hamilton,]  while  attacked  by  a  large 
party  of  Indians,  in  December,  1790:  And  the  memory  of  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Armstrong ,  who  was  the  first  commander  at  Fort 
Hamilton  in  October,  1791. 

By  Elijah  Vance. — The  Buckeyes  of  Ohio.  Their  devot¬ 
edness  to  the  best  interests  of  their  country,  is  only  equalled 
by  the  prosperity  and  enterprize  of  their  native  state. 

By  William  Bebb. —  The  Aborigines  of  Ohio.  The  noblest 
of  their  race:  we  have  trampled  upon  their  rights,  let  us  not 
do  injustice  to  their  memory. 

By  C.  Iv.  Smith. —  The  Day  we  celebrate.  One  that  marks 
the  earliest  footsteps  of  the  white  man’s  tread  upon  the  me- 
anderings  of  the  Great  Miami,  the  place  but  yesterday  a  bor¬ 
der  wilderness,  now  fast  becoming  the  centre  of  our  native  land. 

By  Samuel  Johnson. —  The  Buckeye  State.  A  thrifty 
branch  of  the  American  Republic. 

By  Samuel  J.  Browne,  of  Cincinnati — The  State  of  Ohio . 
In  1802  admitted  as  the  twenty-fourth  member  of  the  National 
Confederacy,  with  a  population  of  60,000:  in  1835,  ranking  as 
the  fourth  state  of  the  Union,  with  more  than  a  million  of  in¬ 
habitants;  and  emulating  the  first  in  the  advancement  of  sci¬ 
ence,  literature,  and  internal  improvements. 

By  W.  M.Corry. — May  the  emblem  Eagle  of  our  country, 
lead  all  other  nations  of  the  continent  triumphantly  through 
their  battles  for  independence. 

By  Benjamin  Drake. —  The  great  Aboriginal  Buckeye , 
Tecumseh.  The  fires  of  his  genius  will  continue  to  glow  long 
after  those  of  his  tribe  are  extinguished. 


The  following  letter  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in 
its  proper  place: 


Cincinnati,  Sept.  29,  1835. 

Gentlemen, — Since  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  accept  your  invitation, 
I  have  found  that  it  will  be  impracticable  to  comply  with  my  earnest 
wish  to  participate  in  the  festivities  of  your  ensuing  celebration.  But, 
I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  my  best  wishes  are  with  you.  If  it  be 
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allowable  in  any  to  indulge  the  pride  of  birth,  to  look  back  with  vener¬ 
ation  on  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
past  achievements  by  public  demonstrations  of  respect,  there  are  none 
who  can  enjoy  such  filial  and  patriotic  feelings  with  more  propriety 
than  yourselves.  The  soil  on  which  you  were  born  ,  was  won  by  the 
energy  of  your  fathers — a  race  of  men  whose  virtues  and  exploits — 
whose  intelligence,  courage,  and  love  of  country,  have  not  been  excel¬ 
led  in  the  founders  of  any  political  community.  The  deeds  of  these 
generous  men  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  known  to  the  American 
people, — who  will  hereafter  honor  their  names  and  appreciate  their  ser¬ 
vices,  as  among  those  of  the  purest  of  our  patriots,  and  most  liberal  of 
the  national  benefactors. 

Allow  me  to  share  with  you  in  the  duty  of  rendering  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  pioneers  of  the  West,  by  offering  the  following 
sentiment: 

The  Pioneers  and  Citizens  of  the  West ; — who  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  the  war  for  Independence,  commenced  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic. 


I  am,  gentlemen,  with  very  sincere  respect, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 


Messrs.  Bebb, 

Carbell, 

Lee, 

Walker 
and  others, 


■  Committee  of  Arrangement. 


James  Hal£. 


POSTCRIPT. 

The  committee  have  been  requested  to  state  that  Mr.  Lytle  labors 
under  an  erroneous  impression  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  his  remarks, 
at  page  39.  They  are  informed  that,  at  the  Buckeye  celebration  in 
Cincinnati,  on  tbe^Tth  of  April  last,  the  inemory~of  General  Lytle  was 
not  only  respectfully  referred  to,  in  the  compliment  paid,  by  Mr.  Yeat- 
man,  to  his  son, — but,  was  honored  by  Mr.  Storer  in  a  separate  volun¬ 
teer  toast;  thus,  in  effect,  superseding  one  of  the  same  import,  which 
Mr.  L.'had  been  apprized  would  be  offered  from  another  quarter. 

The  omission  complained  of  in  the  ‘published  proceedings,’  is  at¬ 
tributed  solely  to  the  sentiment  not  having  been  reduced  to  writing  at 
the  table  ;  and,  to  the  inadvertence  of  the  gentleman  who  was  requested 
to  arrange  the  papers,  and  superintend  the  publication; — who  not 
being  himself  a  Buckeye,  nor  aware  of  the  deficiency — omitted  to  call 
for  a  copy. 

November,  1835, 


